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THE EARLY ART OF THE NETHERLANDS.* 


The exhibition of Early Flemish or, 
to speak more correctly, Netherlandish 
art which was held at Bruges last 
summer may be justly reckoned one 
of the most important and interesting 
events of a memorable year. To all 
who saw it, that unique display was a 
delight; to many, a revelation. No 
finer collection of paintings has ever 
been brought together under the shad- 
ow of the ancient Belfry since the 
days when Albert Diirer gazed in won- 
der at the pictures of Master Jan, and 
Hugo van der Goes, and the great 
Master Roger, and all the “other good 
things in the noble town of Bruges.” 
And certainly no more appropriate 
for this exhibition could have 
been chosen than the fair old city 
which, in spite of time and decay, re- 
tains so much of its medizwval charm, 
where the silent waterways reflect the 
crocketed turrets and carved portals of 
Gothic houses, and the music of the 
carillon still lingers in the air. Once 
more, in those busy days last summer, 

morte” seemed to wake 
long sleep; and strangers 
lands thronged the quiet 


place 


“Bruges la 
from her 
from all 


*1. “Exposition des Primitifs flamands et 
d’Art ancien, Bruges, 1902. Catalogue, with In- 
troduction.’ By W. H. James Weale. Bruges: 
Desclee, 1902. 

2. “Exposition de Tableaux flamands des 
XIVe. XVe, et XVie siecles, Bruges, 1902. Cat- 


streets and grass-grown quays where 
of old merchant-princes from east and 
west had their palaces, and brought 
their wares to the mart of the world. 

Already the meetings and confer- 
ences of foreign scholars have borne 
fruit. A richly-illustrated volume on 
the Bruges Exhibition, from the pen 
of M. Henri Hymans, has been pub- 
lished by the directors of the “Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts” in Paris. Our own 
countryman, Mr. Weale, to whom the 
exhibition owed so much of its suc- 
cess, and who bas devoted the best 
years of his life to the study of old 
Flemish masters, has given us a brief 
record of their work in his introduc- 
tion to the official catalogue. Mr. 
Claude Phillips has made more than 
one valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion; and the Ghent professor, M. 
Georges Hulin de Loo, assisted by Herr 
Friedliinder of Berlin, has written a 
critical catalogue which abounds in 
useful information and original sug- 
gestions. The appearance of these 
studies is a fresh proof of the advance 
which has been made in this branch 
of art-history by those scholars who 


alogue critique precede d’une Introduction sur 
l'identite de certains Maitres anonymes.’’ By 
Georges Hulin de Loo. Ghent: A. Siffer, 1902. 
3. “L’Exposition des Primitife flamands a 
Bruges." By Henri Hymans. Paris: Direction 
de la Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1902. 
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bring the scientific method of modern 
criticism to bear upon the subject. 
Many illusions have been dispelled; the 
identity of several hitherto unknown 
artists has been established; and new 
light has been thrown on the person- 
ality of the greater masters, such as 
Memline and the Van Eycks. 

The study of the origins of Flemish 
art at Bruges received material help 
from the supplementary exhibition of 
illuminated MSS. that was held in the 
Hotel Gruuthuuse, one of the few old 
patrician houses that retains some of 
its former splendor. Here, as we ex- 
amined the earliest specimens lent by 
the great abbeys where art found shel- 
ter in medizval times, and noted its 
progress under the guilds and corpora- 
tions of the fourteenth century, we 
realized the close affinity between the 
old Flemish painters and the minia- 
turists who adorned these missals and 
chronicles. We saw the strong vein of 
realism in the lively street-scenes, with 
their groups of burghers and dames in 
rich costumes, or schoolboys at their 
games, which fill up the background 
of Bible stories or the fables of Va- 
lerius Maximus. We admired the deli- 
eate accuracy with which lilies and 
harebells, strawberry-fruit and flowers, 
butterflies and ladybirds were repro- 
duced on the margin of breviaries or 
books of hours, and recognized the vig- 
orus individuality of the heads and the 
pictorial rendering of landscape and 
atmosphere that prepared the way for 
the school of Van Kyck. ‘We noted the 
intimate connection between French 
and Flemish art in the exquisite min- 
jatures of the Bibliothéque de Bour- 
gogne; in the lovely frontispiece of 
the gay dame Fortune turning her 
wheel, in high-peaked cap and flowing 
veil, by the side of her rival Virtue, 
soberly clad in blue cloak and hood, 
which adorns Charles de Croy’s hook, 
“L’Estrif de Fortune et Vertu”; or in 
the graceful! picture of Jean Miélot 
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presenting his poems to the young 
duke, Charles the Bold. A further 
proof of this connection was seen in 
the fact that more than one of the so- 
called Flemish pictures in the exhibi- 
tion was in reality the work of a 
French artist. The charming panel of 
St. Hugh of Grenoble with his swan 
was recognized by M. Hulin as the 
work of an Amiens master; and the 
fine picture of a canon kneeling at the 
feet of St. Maurice, lent by the city 
of Glasgow, exhibited at the New Gal- 
lery in 1900, and ascribed to Hugo van 
der Goes, was conclusively shown to 
be the masterpiece of Jean Perréal, 
the court-painter who accompanied 
Charles VIII to Italy. These French 
influences were no doubt partly the re- 
sult of the accession of the Burgundian 
dukes to supreme power in Flanders at 
the close of the fourteenth century. It 
is to this period that the great blossom- 
ing of Flemish art belongs. Then 
Bruges reached its highest splendor as 
the seat of a court where art and 
poetry were encouraged by cultured 
princes, and all that was rich and cost- 
ly adorned the homes of the wealthy 
burghers. 


But the sudden and marvellous devel- {> 


opment of painting which took place in 
the early years of,the fifteenth century 
was due to the genius of one man, the 
painter Hubert van Eyck. The amaz- 
ing revolution which he effected is only 
realized when we turn from the primi- 
tive works of his contemporaries at 
Ypres and Bruges to such a picture as 
Sir Frederick Cook’s “Three Maries at 
the Sepulchre,” and see the immense 
progress in conception and execution 
which is there visible. In the whole 
range of art there is no other record 
of so swift and sudden an advance. 
The old fiction which ascribed the in- 
vention of oil-painting to the Van 
Eyck brothers has long been exploded. 
Oil-painting, we know, was practised 
during the Middle Ages, in both the 
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east and the west, and was especially 
common, Cennini says, among German 
artists. It was certainly employed by 
Hubert van Eyck’s precursors at 
Bruges, Melchior Broederlam and his 
followers. The Italian historians, Facio 
and Filarete, who wrote within twenty 
years of Jan van Hyck’s death, speak 
of his skill in handling oils, and of the 
technical improvements which he ef- 
fected; but it was Vasari who first in- 
vented the story of his discovery of oil- 
painting, which was repeated by Karel 
van Mander when he wrote the history 
of Flemish art in 1604, and generally 
adopted by later writers. To this day 
the exact nature of the improvements 
which Hubert van Eyck introduced in 
oil-painting remains unknown; but the 
technical perfection which he attained 
is evident, This, however, was but a 
small part of the service which Hubert 
rendered to art in his generation. A 
man of lofty imagination and fine po- 
etic powers, a dreamer and a thinker 
as well as a craftsman of rare excel- 
lence, he brought new life to painting 
north of the Alps, as truly as Giotto 
had done in Italy, and left a series of 
inspired creations that were unsur- 
passed by any of his followers. 
Unfortunately we know hardly any- 
thing of this great master’s history. 
His fame became so completely 
eclipsed by that of the younger brother 
who survived him, that his very name 
was forgotten. In “La Couronne Mar- 
garitique,” which Jean Lemaire wrote 
and dedicated to the Archduchess Mar- 
garet in 1511, Jan van Eyck is extolled 
as “le roy des peintres,” while Hubert 
is not even mentioned; and when Al- 
bert Diirer visited Ghent in 1521 he 
describes the “Adoration of the Lamb” 
as “Jan’s altarpiece.” Both Giovanni 
Santi, in his rhyming chronicle, and 
Vasari, in his “Lives,” speak of the 
younger but not of the elder brother; 
and when the Belgian historian, Marc 
van Vaernewyck, published the first 
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edition of his work in 1562, he did not 
know of Hubert’s existence. Recent 
research has vindicated Hubert’s claim 
to be the founder of the school, but 
has not added much to our knowledge 
of the man. He was born about 1370, 
at Maaseyck, a small town north of 
Maastricht, which Wolfram von Bs- 
chenbach tells us had been famous for 
its painters so early as 1200; and he 
probably received his first training in 
that city. Afterwards, as Mr. Weale 
suggests, he must have travelled in 
northern Italy, where he saw Giotto’s 
frescoes at Padua, and acquired that 
familiarity with Italian scenery and ar- 
chitecture which his works reveal. 
Early in the fifteenth century he re- 
turned to Flanders, and, after visiting 
Bruges, settled at Ghent about 1408. 
Here he soon became famous, ani was 
employed by the town councillors and 
wealthy burghers. In 1413 a painting 
by his hand was bequeathed by Jean 
de Visch, high bailiff of Flanders, as 
his most precious possession, to his 
daughter, a Benedictine nun. Soon 
afterwards Hubert received a commis- 
sion from Josse Vydt, a leading citizen 
of Ghent, to paint a large altarpiece 


‘for his family chapel in the cathedral 


dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
afterwards known as St. Bavon. But 
before he completed this work, upon 
which he was engaged for many years, 
the painter died, in September, 1426. 
He was buried with great honor in the 
family vault of Josse Vydt, in the crypt 
immediately under the chapel where 
his great picture hangs; and the follow- 
ing inscription, in old Flemish, was 
placed on a copper plate above his 
tomb: 


Take warning by me, all ye who 
tread on this stone. Once I was as ye 
are: now I am dead and buried. Nei- 
ther counsel nor art and medicine 
could avail me aught. What are honor, 
wisdom, might or vast wealth when 
death comes? Hubert van Eyck was I 
named: now am I food for worms. 
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Once I was well kaown and highly 
honored in painting: suddenly I was 
changed into nothing. In the year 
1426, on the 18th of September, I gave 
up my spirit. All ye who love art, 
pray God for me, that I may see His 
face. Flee from sin and seek after 
good, for you must follow me at the 
end of your days. 


Foremost among the works in which 
modern critics have recognized Hu- 
bert’s hand are the “Three Maries at 
the Sepulchre,” already mentioned, and 
the small “Calvary,” with the Virgin 
and St. John, at Berlin. In both of 
these we find the same deep and pa- 
thetic feeling, the same wide horizons 
and Italian reminiscences. The palms 
and stone-pines which stand out above 
the leafless boughs of the oak-trees, the 
flowers and plants in the grass, belong 
to southern climes; the weeping St. 
John and the slumbering soldiers are 
of Italian type; the red walls, the 
domes and towers in the distance, re- 
call the architecture of Padua and 
Verona. Some critics indeed have rec- 
ognized the buildings of Jerusalem 
and the mosque of Omar in the back- 
ground of the Maries, and conclude 
that Hubert made a pilgrimage to the 
East and visited Italy on his return. 
The same elevation of thought and 
fine effect of light meet us in another 
picture, now at Berlin, which both M. 
Hulin and Mr, Phillips agree in ascrib- 
ing to Hubert. This is the “Virgin and 
Child” standing in the nave of a Gothic 
ehurch, which M. Hulin has identified 
as that of St. Bavon of Ghent, the 
shrine with which the painter was so 
intimately associated, and’ where his 
ashes rest. But whereas in the Easter 
picture the soft light of breaking dawn 
illumines the distant towers, here it is 
the warm glow of a summer evening 
that streams through the painted win- 
dows and floods the great church with 
splendor. 

Mr. Weale sees Hubert’s hand also 
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in the little panel of “St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata” on the rocky 
heights of La Vernia—a picture which 
belonged to Lord Heytesbury before it 
went to Philadelphia—and in its larger 
replica, now in the Turin Gallery. Next 
we have the shutter of an altarpiece, 
now at Copenhagen, on which Robert 
Poortier, a Ghent citizen, who em- 
ployed Hubert to decorate his family 
chapel in the last year of the painter’s 
life, is kneeling at the feet of St 
Anthony. In both of these, as Mr. 
Alfred Marks first pointed out, the 
dwarf palm or Chamerops humilis—a 
southern plant which grows abundant- 
ly on the Mediterranean shores, and is 
introduced by Hubert both in the 
“Three Maries at the Sepulchre” and 
in the Berlin “Calvary”—is seen on the 
rocks behind St. Francis and St. An- 
thony. 

Then there is Baron Rothschild’s 
“Virgin and Child,” with two saints 
and the donor, Hermann Steenken, 
the prior of a Carthusian convent 
near Bruges, kneeling at their feet un- 
der a Renaissance portico, opening on 
a wide landscape. This picture, which 
was probably painted about 1406 or 
1407 at Bruges, bears a marked re- 
semblance to the Louvre picture of 
Chancellor Rollin kneeling before the 
Virgin, which has always been held to 
be the masterpiece of Jan van Eyck, 
but which Mr. Weale boldly ascribes 
to Hubert. The beauty of the concep- 
tion, the grace of the flying angel in 
the act of placing the crown on the 
Madonna’s head, the deep devotion of 
the kneeling chancellor, above all, the 
loveliness of the landscape seen 
through the triple arcade behind the 
figures, go far to justify this attribu- 
tion. A fair valley opens before us 
with a distant range of snowy moun- 
tains, and a wide river spanned by a 
stately bridge, while the roofs and 
towers of a city, which some critics 
call Maastricht, and others declare te 
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be Lyons, are seen rising from its 
banks. But the homely Virgin and the 
old and wrinkled Child in her arms 
are the counterpart of Jan van Eyck’s 
Bruges Madonna, and must surely be 
his work. Since, however, Duke Philip 
only raised Rollin to his exalted office 
in 1422, this picture was probably one 
of the last painted by Hubert, and, 
like the great “Adoration,” must have 
been completed by Jan after his broth- 
er’s death. Closely akin to these works 
are two small panels at St. Petersburg, 
in which the “Last Judgment” and the 
“Crucifixion” are represented with a 
dramatic power, together with a cer- 
tain primitiveness of form and uncer- 
tainty of technique, which have led 
Mr. Phillips to ascribe them to Hubert’s 
early years. The same types, the same 
mystic poetry, are present in the curi- 
ous picture of the Prado, known as the 
“Fountain of Living Water,” and 
copied from a lost altarpiece formerly 
in the Cathedral of Palencia. The 
original of this work, in which Passa- 
vant and Otto Miindler long ago recog- 
nized Hubert’s invention, was evident- 
ly by the same painter as the “Adora- 
tion of the Lamb.” No other artist 
could have designed the impressive 
figures of God the Father between the 
Virgin and St. John, the singing angels 
at their feet, and the stream of living 
water flowing from the Lamb; or have 
represented the triumphant repose of 
the glorified saints and the confusion 
and despair on the faces of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, with such dramatic 
completeness. 

The Ghent altarpiece, which is so 
closely connected with this lost Pa- 
lencia retable, was inspired by a pas- 
Sage in the book of the Revelation: 
“After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their 
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hands.” The subject was a common 
one in Flemish miniatures; and the 
Lamb throned on mount Zion figures 
conspicuously in the famous Angers 
tapestries, woven at Arras towards the 
close of the fourteenth century. But 
in Hubert’s painting the thought 
assumed new and sublime grandeur. 
Above, we have the Eternal wearing 
the triple tiara and throned, as He is 
generally represented in Italian art, be- 
tween the Virgin and the Baptist. All 
three figures are resplendent with 
glowing color and glittering gems, and 
instinct with a beauty and majesty 
that may well have excited Albert 
Diirer’s admiration. Below, in the 
central portion of the altarpiece, we 
see “the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,” adored by white- 
robed angels, who swing their golden 
censers and chant the new song before 
the throne. In the foreground is the 
Fountain with the river of life, “clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb,” and, on 
either side, “the great multitude which 
no man can number.” On the one 
hand, prophets and Hebrew patriarchs, 
Greek poets and philosophers, David 
and Isaiah, Homer and Plato; on the 
other, apostles and popes, Christian 
kings and emperors. Above, arrayed 
in priestly vestments, among the red 
roses of paradise, are the noble army 
of martyrs. Opposite these, where 
white lilies grow tal) and stately, stand 
the virgin-saints with crowns on their 
brows and palms in their hands. Be- 
low, wending their way through rocky 
defiles and valleys, planted with orange 
and citron, palm and cypress groves, 
ride the warrior-knights and the just 
judges, closely followed by the her- 
mits and penitents, with Mary Magda- 
lene and Mary of Egypt in their train, 
and the pilgrims, led by the giant 
Christopher, who, “in his life-time, 
wandered through the world seeking 
the most mighty Lord.” One impulse, . 
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one desire, thrills the heart of the 
whole vast multitude. Their faces are 
turned in the same direction, their 
footsteps seek the same goal, their 
knees are bowed in silent adoration 
before the Lamb who is the object of 
their worship and the source of all 
their joy. At their feet violets and 
daisies, harebells and pansies spring up 
in the grass; “the wilderness has re- 
joiced and blossomed as the rose”; and 
in the far-off heights, iliumined with 
heavenly radiance, rise the towers of 
the celestial city, the Jerusalem which 
is above. 

Such was the vision which Hubert 
van Eyck, “foremost of painters,” left 
us in his last great picture. But his 
work did not end here. On the wings 
of the upper panels he painted choirs 
of singing and playing angels, robed in 
gorgeous brocades, with Adam and 
Eve to represent redeemed humanity, 
and on the reverse the Annunciation, 
and the sibyls and prophets who fore- 
told the coming of Christ. Finally, on 
the back of the lower tier of wings he 
placed grisaille statues of St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, 
and portraits of the kneeling donors, 
Josse Vydt and his wife, Isabella. Hu- 
bert himself died, we know, before the 
work was finished. On the lower wings 
of the altarpiece we read the following 
inscription, in Latin verse, which was 
placed there five centuries ago: 


The painter Hubert van Eyck, than 
whom there was none greater, began 
this work. The heavy task was com- 
pleted by Jan, second to him in art, 
at the prayer of Jodocus Vydt, on the 
6th of May, 1432. 


That Jan van Eyck finished the altar- 
piece after his brother’s death, is clear, 
but the precise extent of his share in 
the work remains a problem which 
has puzzled many generations, and is 
still unsolved. On the whole, however, 
Wwe may take it for certain that Hu- 
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bert painted the central portion of the 
altarpiece, which still remains in the 
chapel at Ghent. On this point all the 
best authorities are agreed. Some go 
further, and see the elder brother’s 
hand, not only in the hermits and pil- 
grims, the warriors and judges, on 
the lower wings (now at Berlin), but in 
the marvellously painted angel-choirs 
and the superb portraits of the donors. 
Mr. Weale, for instance, is satisfied 
that the nude figures of Adam and Eve 
on the outer shutters, and that portion 
of the Virgin’s chamber and the street 
that is seen through the arched win- 
dow, on the reverse, is the only part 
of the work executed by Jan. The 
fact that these shutters project beyond 
the top of the altarpiece, and that the 
architectural lines of the chamber are 
not parallel with those behind the 
Virgin and archangel on the inner 
wings, certainly seems to indicate that 
these outer panels were painted by Jan 
at Bruges. And during the conferences 
held at Bruges last August, M. Durand 
Gréville pointed out the very house, 
seen through the window of the Vir- 
gin’s room—which is still standing near 
the Rue de la Main d’Or—where Jan 
van Eyck lived. Herr Otto Seeck of 
Berlin, who has lately written a minute 
and careful analysis of the different 
portions of the altarpiece, not only 
adopts all Mr. Weale’s conclusions, but 
ascribes as many as thirteen works to 
Hubert, including several of the finest 
portraits which have hitherto borne his 
brother’s name. On the other hand, 
Herr Kiimmerer, the author of the 
Knackfuss monograph on the Van 
Eycks, only allows Hubert to be the 
painter of the central portion at Ghent; 
while the Munich critic, Dr. Voll as- 
signs the whole of the execution, and 
even the design of the great work, to 
Jan. This last conclusion, we confess, 
seems to us impossible, when we con- 
sider the gulf that divides the “‘Adora- 
tion” from the signed and dated works 
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which Jan van Byck has left us. The 
contrast between the temperaments of 
the two brothers is plain. Hubert is 
the poet and idealist, whose smallest 
composition breathes an indefinable air 
of mystery and grandeur. Jan is the 
accomplished craftsman and realist, 
who seeks with his whole soul to ren- 
der things seen with perfect accuracy 
and finish, but who lacks the creative 
impulse which gives unity and com- 
pleteness to a work of art. 

The circumstances of Jan van Eyck’s 
life were probably not without infiu- 
ence in the development of his more 
prosaic nature. Unlike Hubert, who 
was some twenty years his elder, Jan 
spent most of his existence at the 
courts of princes. In 1422 he was 
“peintre et varlet de chambre” to Jean 
de Baviére, Bishop of Liége, and Duke 
of Brabant and Holland, who em- 
ployed him during the next two years 
to decorate his palace at the Hague. 
After that turbulent prince’s death in 
1425, Jan entered the service of Philip 
of Burgundy, who took him to Bruges 
and Lille and employed him on several 
diplomatic missions. In October 1428 
the painter was sent to Portugal with 
Jean de Roubaix to ask, on his mas- 
ter’s behalf, for the Infanta Isabella’s 
hand; and, after touching at Sandwich 
and Falmouth, and spending some 
weeks in England, he reached Lisbon 
at Christmas. Here Jan painted the 
Infanta’s portrait, which was sent to 
Philip with the terms of the marriage- 
contract. While awaiting the Duke’s 
reply, he visited the court of Castile 
and the Moorish king’s palace at Gra- 
nada. By June 1429, Philip’s consent 
reached Cintra, where the marriage 
was celebrated by proxy; and the bride 
and her escort set sail for Flanders in 
October. But a violent tempest scat- 
tered the fleet, and the expedition only 
reached the port of Sluys on Christmas 
day, 1429. The Duke celebrated his 
wedding with great pomp, and insti- 
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tuted the Order of the Golden Fleece 
in honor of tke staple industry of Flan- 
ders. Gideon’s Fleece, which he chose 
as the badge of the new order, now be- 
came a favorite subject in the art of 
the Netherlands, and is introduced on 
the wings of Jan van Eyck’s last altar- 
piece, the triptych which he painted 
for the Abbey of St. Martin at Ypres. 

After his return from Portugal, Jan 
settled at Bruges. Here, in 1433, he 
married, and bought a house in the 
Rue de la Main d’Or, close to the 
quays where the foreign merchants 
had their palaces. In 1434 Duke Philip 
stood sponsor to the painter’s infant 
daughter, on which occasion he pre- 
sented his godchild with six silver 
cups. A few months later he gave his 
treasurer orders to pay Jan the arrears 
of salary due to him, saying that he 
was necessary to the Duke for great 
works, and that no other painter was 
equal to him. “Nous ne trouverions 
point de pareil & notre gré, ni si excel- 
lent en son art et sa science.” Nor 
were the citizens of Bruges unmindful 
of the master’s worth. The town- 
council employed him to paint the 
statues on the facade of the H6dtel-de- 
Ville, and when he died, on the 9th of 
July 1440, buried him with due honor 
in the old Cathedral of St. Donatian. 

No early work of Jan van Eyck’s is 
now in existence. The Chatsworth 
picture of the “Consecration of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket,” ascribed to him at 
Bruges, bears a forged date, and is by 
a later artist; and the figures of Adam 
and Eve in the Ghent altarpiece, now 
in the Brussels Gallery, are his earliest 
known paintings. But between 1482, 
when these panels were finished, and 
the year of his death we have a whole 
series of altarpieces and portraits, 
many of them signed and dated by his 
own hand. The well-known “Madonna 
and Saints” which he painted in 1486, 
for the high altar of St. Donatian, is 
a good example both of his merits and 
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limitations. The splendid brocades of 
the bishop, the polished armor of St. 
George, the marble columns and pave- 
ment, are. all rendered with consum- 
mate skill; and the figure of old Canon 
van der Paele holding his spectacles 
and breviary is a triumph of life-like 
portraiture. But the faces are devoid 
of expression, and the Child is, in 
Fromentin’s words, “a rickety nurse- 
ling, with a bald head, copied from 
some poor, ill-fed little model.” We 
are conscious, not only of a want of 
distinction in the types, but of the 
absence of any connection between the 
different personages in the picture. 
Jan is often more successful, however, 
in his smaller works, such, for in- 
stance, as the Lucca Madonna at 
Frankfort, the “Virgin of the Foun- 
tain” at Antwerp, or the lovely little 
Dresden triptych, which was once 
Charles the Fifth’s travelling altar- 
piece. In some of his portraits he rises 
to a still higher level. We need only 
recall the incomparable group of the 
Lucca banker, Arnolfini, and his wife, 
Jeanne de Chenany, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. Here all the details of 
costume and furniture—the round mir- 
ror on the wall, the brass chandelier 
hanging from the ceiling, the white fur 
on the lady’s robe, the wooden pattens 
and the small dog on the floor—are ren- 
dered with delicate precision, while at 
the same time the painter makes us 
feel the solemnity of the occasion as, 
holding his wife by the hand, the grave 
merchant vows a life-long faithfulness 
to the mother of his child. Again, in 
the admirable portrait of his own wife, 
which Jan painted in the last year of 
his life, we see how truthful and in- 
timate, and yet how fine and expres- 
sive, a rendering of a familiar face he 
could give. This picture, which bears 
the same modest inscription, “Als ich 
kan,” that is still to be read 6n Jan’s 
Madonna at Ince Hall, and on his por- 
trait of the man in a red cap in the 
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National Gallery, was one of the “good 
things” seen by Diirer in the Painters’ 
Chapel at Bruges. It was discovered 
early in the last century, in the Fish- 
market, where it had long been used 
as a board for skinning eels. 

The influence of the Van Eycks made 
itself felt throughout the Low Coun- 
tries. Their technique was universally 
adopted, their types and compositions 
were repeated by artists of different 
schools and cities. The only one of 
their actual pupils who attained any 
degree of reputation was Petrus Cris- 
tus, a native of Baerle in North Bra- 
bant, who settled at Bruges in 1443, 
and lived there during the next thirty 
years. He was a prolific artist of no 
great originality, but of considerable 
skill, in whose works we recognize 
many of his teachers’ motives and see 
the actual objects which they intro- 
duced in their pictures, such as the 
mirror in the Arnolfini portraits, the 
purse worn by Robert Poortier, or the 
carpet in Jan’s I‘rankfort Madonna. 

But when Jan van Eyck died, the 
greatest and most popular master in 
the Low Countries was Roger de la 
Pasture, or, as he was called in Flan- 
ders, Rogier van der Weyden. This 
great artist was apprenticed to Robert 
Campin of Tournay in 1426, and, six 
years later, went to Brussels, where he 
was appointed town-painter, and exe- 
cuted the historic series, which excited 
Diirer’s admiration, in the Golden 
Chamber of the HoOtel-de-Ville, but 
were afterwards destroyed in the bom- 
bardment of 1695. A better fate has 
attended the sacred subjects, for which 
Maitre Roger’s devout and emotional 
temperament especially fitted him. The 
noble “Descent from the Cross,” which 
formerly adorned the altar of Notre 
Dame of Louvain, is now in the Prado 
of Madrid; and a smaller version of 
the subject, recently acquired by the 
Brussels Gallery, was exhibited at 
Bruges. Here the Virgin and St. John 
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bend in silent anguish over the dead 
Christ, while Mary Magdalene wrings 
her hands in the agony of despair; and 
the pathos of the scene is heightened 
by the orange glow in the stormy sun- 
set sky. A master of expression and 
fine draughtsmanship, Roger deserved 
the high praise which Van Mander be- 
stowed upon his skill in depicting the 
different phases of joy and sorrew, 
although he sometimes allowed the ex- 
cess of emotion to betray him into vio- 
lent and exaggerated action. His own 
handsome and refined features are 
familiar to us from his well-known pic- 
ture of “St. Luke painting the Virgin,” 
in which he has introduced his por- 
trait. This composition was evidently 
borrowed from the Van Eycks’ picture 
of Chancellor Rollin kneeling before 
the Virgin, which Roger no doubt saw 
when he painted his altarpiece of the 
“Last Judgment” for the hospital 
founded by this aged statesman at 
Beaune in 1443. 

Van der Weyden, as was natural, 
stood high in Philip the Good’s favor, 
and was employed by him to paint 
those “precious pictures’ which Diirer 
admired in the ruined Prinzenhof of 
the Burgundian Dukes at Bruges and 
the neighboring church of St. Jacques. 
His “Adoration of the Magi” at Mu- 
nich contains striking portraits of the 
Duke himself and his gallant son, 
Charles the Bold; and a picture of 
Philip by his hand is still preserved at 
Madrid. Pierre Bladelin, the wise and 
upright man, “comely alike in person 
and in morals,” who rose from the 
humblest station to be Treasurer of 
the Golden Fleece, also employed 
Roger to paint an important altarpiece 
for his newly founded town of Mid- 
delburg; and a fine portrait of the 
Duke’s trusted minister was sent to 
Bruges by Herr Kaufmann of Berlin. 
But even during his lifetime Roger’s 
fame spread far beyond the Nether- 
lands. John II of Castile commis- 
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sioned him to execute a triptych of 
Our Lady’s joys and sorrows for the 
Abbey of Miraflores, near Burgos; and 
Facio describes the Passion-scenes with 
which he adorned the palace of Alfonso 
II at Naples. When, in the year of 
Jubilee, 1450, Van der Weyden went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, he visited the 
court of Ferrara and painted the touch- 
ing Pieta, now in the Uffizi, for Leo- 
nello d’Este. On his return he was 
honorably entertained in Florence by 
Cosimo dei Medici, and painted his two 
sons, Piero and Giovanni, with their 
patron-saints, standing by the Madon- 
na’s throne. This fine altarpiece is now 
at Frankfort and shows how strongly 
the Flemish master’s impressionable 
nature had been influenced by the 
works of Italian artists, and especially 
by the Lateran frescoes of Gentile da 
Fabriano, who seemed to him “the 
most excellent master of the age.” 
Another distinguished painter, who 
was Roger’s fellow-pupil in the school 
of Robert Campin at Tournay, Jacques 
Daret, has lately been identified by Mr. 
Weale and M. Hulin with an artist 
hitherto known as the Master of Mé- 
rode or Flémalle. Daret was elected 
Dean of the Painters’ Guild at Tour- 
nay on the same day on which he was 
admitted master—an almost unprece- 
dented honor; and when, in 1453, Duke 
Philip entertained the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece at his famous banquet 
of “Le Voeu du Faisan,” he came to 
Lille with four apprentices and re- 
ceived the largest salary of ali the 
artists who were employed to arrange 
the pageant. When, in 1468, Charles 
the Bold celebrated his nuptials with 
Margaret of York, it was Jacques 
Daret who superintended the decora- 
tions and planned the triumphal arches 
in the streets of Bruges. He was also 
renowned for his skill in designing 
tapestries; and his services in this 
branch of art were often required dur- 
ing the seventeen years that he spent 
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at Arras. His taste for picturesque 
detail and homely illustration is evi- 
dent in such pictures as the “Marriage 
of the Virgin,” at Madrid, the diptych 
painted for Heinrich Wer! of Cologne 
in 1488, and the Madonna of the Som- 
zée collection, with the Child at her 
breast, and the reed fire-screen making 
a nimbus round her head. Daret lingers 
lovingly over every little detail of the 
chamber—the fire burning on the 
hearth, the view of village street and 
church seen through the windows, the 
crumpled leaves of the open book on 
the table. In his great triptych of the 
Annunciation, formerly the property of 
the Mérode family, but now in Amer- 
ica, he gives us a delightful picture of 
a Flemish interior with the high stone 
mantel-piece and the round table with 
book, inkstand, and pot of flowering 
lilies, where the Virgin is reading, all 
unconscious of the angel who has en- 
tered silently through the half-open 
door. On the right wing Joseph is seen 
at work in the carpenter’s shop, while 
on the left the donors kneel under the 
red brick walls of the courtyard. But 
Jacques Daret’s noblest achievement 
was the three upright panels at Frank- 
fort, which he painted towards the end 
of his life for the Abbey of Flémalle 
in Belgium. Here the white-robed Vir- 
gin suckling her Child, the aged Veron- 
ica, and the Father receiving the dead 
Christ in his arms, are represented 
with a pathos and grandeur rarely 
equalled in Flemish art. 

One of the younger masters who 
were associated with Jacques Daret in 
preparing the decorations for Margaret 
of York’s entry, was Hugo’ van der 
Goes, a native of Ter van Goes in Zee- 
land, who had only just matriculated 


in the Painters’ Guild at Ghent. At: 


Bruges he met Tommaso Portinari, the 
Florentine banker and agent of the 
Medici, who employed him to execute 
an important altarpiece for his family 
chapel in the hospital of S. Maria 
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Nuova at Florence. This was the fa- 
mous “Nativity,” which exerted so 
powerful an influence on Ghirlandajo 
and other Florentine masters of that 
generation. A masterpiece of Flemish 
realism, its glowing color and delicate 
finish justify the praise of Lemaire, 
who speaks of the painter as “Hugues 
de Gand, qui eu les tretz si nets.” An- 
other altarpiece in which we recognize 
the same rugged peasant-heads and the 
same deep religious feeling—the im- 
pressive “Death of the Virgin” from 
the Abbaye des Dunes—belongs to 
Hugo’s last years, when he had for- 
saken the world to become an Augus- 
tinian friar in the convent of Rooden- 
dal. Here he still practised his art; 
and the fame of his talent brought 
many visitors to the convent, amongst 
others the Archduke Maximilian, the 
husband of the short-lived Duchess 
Mary of Burgundy. But the religious 
melancholy which drove Hugo to the 
cloister at the height of his renown 
gradually increased. He sank into de- 
pression and died in 1482, in the flower 
of his age. His intimate friend, Josse 
van Wassenhove, an Antwerp painter 
who became a member of the Painters’ 
Guild at Ghent through his mediation, 
afterwards went to Italy, where he 
was known as Justus of Ghent, and 
painted a well-known “Last Supper” 
for Federico, Duke of Urbino. 
Another Dutch artist who felt the 
powerful influence of Rogier van der 
Weyden, while at the same time he 
brought a new strain into Flemish art, 
was Dirk Bouts of Haarlem. In 1448 
Dirk settled at Louvain, and twenty 
years later was appointed town-painter 
and ordered to execute four large pic- 
tures for the Hotel-de-Ville on the sub- 
ject of a legendary incident from the 
life of Otho IiI, which Professor van 
Haecht discovered in an old Viterbo 
chronicle. Dirk, however, died in 
1475, when only two of the series were 
finished. Both these works, and the 
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large panels of the “Martyrdom of St. 
Erasmus and St. Hippolytus,” seem to 
us deficient in dramatic vigor, and are 
chiefly remarkable for the glowing 
color and rich costumes of the spec- 
tators who look on calmly at these hor- 
rible scenes of torture and bloodshed. 
Yet the painter of these grim subjects 
was an ardent lover of nature, and had 
a keen eye for every fern and flower 
that grows in the crannies of the 
rocks. His landscapes are singularly 
beautiful and varied; and no visitor to 
Munich can have forgotten his little 
panel of St. Christopher wading 
through the rough waters of a rocky 
gorge, while the setting sun is sinking 
in golden glory behind the distant 
heights. Dirk Bouts’s types are ugly 
and repulsive, and his figures are often 
out of drawing, but the strong human 
interest that is present in all his works 
redeems them from vulgarity. Two 
good examples of his style are in the 
National Gallery, a “Deposition,” as- 
cribed in the catalogue to Van der 
Weyden, and a portrait of the artist in 
a high red cap. Another likeness of 
the painter, wearing a violet cap, ap- 
pears in his picture of “St. Luke paint- 
ing the Virgin,” which belongs to Lord 
Penrhyn. This is of especial interest 
on account of the glimpse which it 
gives us of an artist’s workshop, with 
palette, brushes, easel, and other studio 
properties. Dirk’s chef-d’euvre, the 
“Last Supper,” in St. Pierre of Lou- 
vain, is a good instance of the frank 
realism with which he treated sacred 
themes. Christ and His apostles are 
represented in Flemish costume; and 
the painter has painted his own por- 
trait in the elderly man standing on 
the left, while his two sons are look- 
ing through the buttery-hatch where 
the dishes are laid. The round-faced 
lad with the large blue eyes was Dirk’s 
second son Albrecht, who became an 
artist of note, and has lately been 
identified by M. Hulin and Herr Fried- 
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linder as the master of the Brussels 
“Assumption,” the painter of many 
well-known works, including the fine 
“Transfiguration” in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. Another Haar- 
lem master, Gerard St. Jean, who died 
young, is now said to be the painter 
of the fascinating little picture of the 
Baptist in a blue robe musing on the 
banks of a running stream, where 
daisies and dandelions grow thick in 
the grass, and the startled deer and 
rabbits come out to look at him. This 
panel, which has often attracted atten- 
tion at London exhibitions, was long 
the property of Mr. Percy Macquoid, 
but was bought at Bruges, we learn, 
for the Berlin Museum. 

From these masters, who flourished 
in different cities of the Netherlands 
during the fifteenth century, we turn 
to the man whose name will ever be 
closely associated with Bruges, and 
whose works are still the glory of the 
old city on the Roya, Hans Memlinc. 
A strange fate has attended the mem- 
ory of this painter, who, at the time of 
his death, was held to be “the greatest 
master in Christendom.” His fame 
was almost as great abroad as at 
home. Cardinal Bembo was the proud 
possessor of his “St. John,” now in the 
Louvre; and both Vasari and Michieli 
frequently speak of him as Zuan Mem- 
linc. Yet, a hundred years after his 
death, all that Van Mander could hear 
of him in Bruges was that he lived 
before Pourbus; and the only one of 
his works that he could discover was 
the Ursula shrine in St. John’s hos- 
pital. In the eighteenth century a 
French traveller, the Abbé Descamps, 
eager to supply these deficiencies, in- 
vented the story that Memlinc was a 
wounded soldier of Charles the Bold’s 
defeated army, who had escaped to 
Bruges after Nancy, and painted the 
Ursula shrine out of gratitude to the 
brothers who had nursed him in their 
hospital. This fable was finally dis- 
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pelled by Mr. Weale, whose “Life of 
Memlinc” is the best and fullest biog- 
raphy of the painter that has yet ap- 
peared, Even the artist’s nationality 
remained uncertain until, in 1889, the 
Jesuit Father Dussart discovered a 
contemporary notice of his death in 
the diary of a Bruges notary, who de- 
scribed him as “a native of the prin- 
cipality of Mainz.” The painter, whose 
name, Hans, is in itself a proof of his 
German origin, was probably born 
about 1435 in the village of Mémling, 
near Aschaffenburg, and received his 
early training at Cologne. There he 
became familiar with the cathedral 
and churches of the old Rhenish city, 
and acquired the sweetness and purity 
of his art in the school of Meister 
Stephan. Afterwards he spent five 
years at Valenciennes, where he prob- 
ably perfected his miniature-like tech- 
nique under Marmion, whom Lemaire 
calls “le prince d’enluminure.” 

Both Vasari and Guicciardini speak 
of Memline as the pupil of Rogier van 
der Weyden, but his name does not ap- 
pear in any guild registers; and all we 
know for certain is that he came to 
Bruges in 1467 or 1468 as court-painter 
to Charles the Bold. Here he painted 
the portrait of Niccolo Spinelli, the 
Duke’s Italian medallist, as well as a 
triptych for Sir John Donne of Kid- 
welly, a Welsh knight who came to 
Bruges. in the suite of Margaret of 
York, and was slain a year afterwards 
in the battle of Edegeote. The gallant 
courtier, wearing Edward IV’s badge 
of the rose and the sun, is represented 
with his wife, Elizabeth Hastings, and 
her little daughter, kneeling at the feet 
of the Virgin under an open portico. 
St. Catherine and St. Barbara stand 
behind them, and one angel plays the 
organ, while another drops his viol to 
offer the child a rosy apple. The com- 
position was evidently borrowed from 
Jan van Eyck’s altarpiece in St. Do- 
natian; but in beauty of type and ten- 
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der feeling Memlinc here surpassed his 
model. His Virgin is fair and gra- 
cious, the Child on her knee joyous 
and healthy, and through the marble 
columns we look out on a sunny land- 
scape with a water-mill and white 
swans sailing down a winding stream. 
In spite of a certain stiffness in the 
figures, and too rigid a symmetry in 
the grouping, there is an undeniable 
charm and freshness about this picture 
which help us to understand the popu- 
larity which the young German artist 
quickly gained in Bruges. 

During the next twenty years Mem- 
line painted a whole series of altar- 
pieces on this pattern, with the same 
kneeling donors, the same graceful 
saints and angels, and the same lovely 
landscapes, steeped in radiant sunlight. 
One of the finest is the “Adoration of 
the Magi,” which he executed for Jan 
Floreins, the reforming Master of St. 
John’s hospital. Another is the charm- 
ing Madonna under the vine-trellis, 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds bought in 
Flanders, and which has lately passed 
into the Rothschild collection in Paris. 
About 1480 the artist, who had by this 
time acquired a considerable fortune, 
married Anne de Valkenaere, the 
daughter of a wealthy burgher, and 
bought a large stone house near the 
old Pont Flamand. In the same year 
he painted the admirable portraits of 
the Burgomaster, Guillaume Moreel, 
and his wife and daughter, Mary, the 
last of which still belongs to the hos- 
pital of St. John. Moreel, a master- 
grocer of Bruges, descended from a 
Savoyard merchant named Morelli, 
took an active part in resisting the 
tyranny of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and was thrown into prison by that 
monarch in 1481. After his release 
Moreel employed Memline to paint an 
altarpiece for his family chapel in St. 
Jacques. This triptych, one of the 
master’s largest and best works, now 
hangs in the town-museum. The giant 
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Christopher, bearing the smiling Child 
on his shoulder, and looking up in won- 
der at the burden under which he is 
sinking, occupies the central panel; and 
Moreel with his five sons, and his wife 
Barbara with her eleven daughters, 
are represented on the shutters kneel- 
ing at the feet of their patron saint. 
But finely conceived and executed as 
are these large altarpieces, it is in his 
smaller works that this master really 
excels. There is a little diptych of 
1475 in the Louvre, with the master- 
grocer, Jean Celier, kneeling in a flow- 
ery meadow, on one leaf, and, on the 
other, a Virgin and Child under a 
bower of red and white roses, which 
recalls Meister Stephan’s lovely “Ma- 
donna im Rosenhag”’ at Cologne. A 
still finer diptych was painted by Mem- 
linc in 1487, the year of his wife’s 
death, for Martin van Nieuwenhove, a 
young citizen of Bruges, who after- 
wards held the office of Burgomaster. 
On one leaf we have the fair-haired 
Madonna, in rose-red mantle and blue 
vest, looking down tenderly at the 
Child; on the other we see the donor, 
a youth of twenty-three, kneeling at a 
table, with his gold-clasped Book of 
Hours open before him. A round mir- 
ror hangs on the wall of the Virgin’s 
room, and St. George and St. Christo- 
pher are represented in the stained- 
glass window behind her; while on the 
opposite side St. Martin is seen giving 
his cloak to the beggar; and below we 
catch a glimpse of a green meadow 
with a peasant girl, a rider on a white 
horse, and a winding stream crossed 
by a wooden bridge. The bright tints 
of the Virgin’s robe and her golden hair 
form a fine contrast to the young coun- 
cillor’s thick dark locks and the deep 
purples and browns of his vest; and 
the warm sunlight streaming through 
the small panes gives a jewel-like ef- 
fect to the whole. A similar diptych, 
with St. Benedict and a handsome 
youth of the Portinari family, is in the 
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Uffizi at Florence; and another, con- 
taining the portraits of an aged Flem- 
ish burgher and his wife, was formerly 
in the Meazza collection at Milan, but 
has now been unfortunately divided. 
The portrait of the man is at Berlin; 
that of his wife, in her high white cap 
and fur collar, a singularly true and 
beautiful presentment of old age, be- 
longs to a private collection in Paris. 
In the last years of his life Memlinc 
was employed by his old friend Jan 
Floreins, the Master of St. John’s hos- 
pital, to decorate a shrine containing 
certain relics of St. Ursula and her 
virgins. The story of the youthful 
saint’s pilgrimage was a fairy-tale 
after the painter’s heart; and his 
knowledge of Cologne enabled him to 
reproduce her ancient towers and 
churches with perfect accuracy. Un- 
fortunately the delicately painted min- 
iatures in which he represented St. Ur- 
sula’s journey and martyrdom, and the 
medallions of saints and angels in 
glory with which he decorated the roof 
and gables of the Gothic shrine, have 
been sadly injured by restorations. 
Memlinc never attained Jan 
Eyck’s intense vitality or his consum- 
mate skill in modelling and technique; 
he had not Van der Weyden’s mastery 
of line or dramatic power; but in his 
sense of beauty and tender poetic feel- 
ing he surpassed both these great men. 
Scenes of violence and cruelty, it is 
plain, were foreign to his gentle na- 
ture. The soldiers who kill St. Ursula, 
and the executioners of St. John, are 
devoid of vigor and reality; and Sa- 
lome’s horror at the sight of the Bap- 
tist’s head is only feebly expressed. 
But he knew his own limitations, and 
as far as possible kept within them. 
Few more touching pictures than his 
“Pieta,” in Prince Doria’s collection, 
have ever been painted. There is no 
violent outburst of sorrow, no frantic 
gestures or convulsed sobbing; but the 
tender kiss which the Virgin lays on 
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the brow of her dead Son, and the 
quiet way in which Magdalene wipes 
away her tears with a corner of her 
veil, are more pathetic than any pas- 
sionate display of griéf. Still this 
painter, we feel, is at his best in calm 
‘and happy scenes. He loved all that 
was bright and beautiful in nature— 
clear sunlight and running waters, 
green meadows and blossoming roses, 
the innocent faces and glad smiles of 
young children, the deep tranquil joy 
of a mother clasping her babe. His 
exquisite taste and purity enabled him 
to reach a higher ideal of saintly 
beauty than any other master of the 
school, and helps us to understand 
what Vittoria Colonna meant when she 
told Michelangelo that the Madonnas 
of Flemish artists seemed to her more 
devotional than those of Italian paint- 
ers. 

Yet these pictures, which are so full 
of calm and heavenly repose, were 
painted in the most troubled days of 
Bruges, when the struggle for her lib- 
erties was at its height. In February 
1488 Maximilian was a prisoner in the 
Craenenburg; and, after his release, 
Pierre Lanchals and his chief parti- 
sans were cruelly beheaded on the 
Grande Place. All through these ter- 
rible times, careless of the scenes of 
strife and bloodshed at his door, Hans 
Memline worked on in the big stone 
house near.the old bridge, wrapt in his 
own world of beauty and enchantment. 
His influence, unlike that of the Van 
Eycks or Master Roger, was of a pure- 
ly local character and did not extend 
beyond the walls of Bruges. But in 
his last years the popularity which he 
had acquired led to the repetition of 
his types and the imitation of his style 
by inferior hands. 
ings ascribed to Memlinc at Bruges 
were not his work, as Mr. Weale has 
already pointed out. If our English 


critic may occasionally err on the side 
of severity, the foreign experts certain- 
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ly go to the opposite extreme. , Herr 
Kiimmerer, for instance, readily ac- 
cepts the “Last Judgment” at Dantzig, 
and a number of doubtful works. Even 
the more critical M. Hulin includes 
Prince Liechtenstein’s Madonna, the 
Strassburg panels, and M. Leopold 
Goldschmidt’s Portinari portraits 
among the master’s own productions, 
and he entertains no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the large Najera altar- 
piece. The angels on this retable are 
evidently imitated from those of the 
Ursula shrine; and the figure of the 
Eternal bears a marked resemblance to 
that of God the Father in the Strass- 
burg panel. Both of these panels are 
painted on a gold ground, which Mem- 
linc never used, and are in all prob- 
ability the work of aclever pupil. The 
case of Prince Radziwill’s “Annuncia- 
tion” seems more doubtful. The com- 
position is singularly fine; and the idea 
of the startled Virgin, supported by 
two angels, may well be the master’s 
own invention; but the execution seems 
to belong to another hand. Both M. 
Hymans and M. Hulin, however, pro- 
nounce this striking picture to be the 
painter’s masterpiece, and ascribe the 
Madonnas at Florence, Vienna, and 
Woerlitz to his later years. Mr. Weale 
more prudently attributes these some- 
what overloaded compositions, with 
their putti and garlands, to Memlinc’s 
pupil, Louis Boels, who afterwards oc- 
cupied the house in which his master 
had lived so long, and attained some 
distinction. 

The most popular painter living in 
Bruges at the close of the fifteenth 
eentury was Gerard David of Oude- 
water, whose name has only recently 
been rescued from oblivion by Mr. 
Weale. This Haarlem artist came to 
Bruges in 1484, and soon afterwards 
married Cornelia Cnoop, the daughter 
of a goldsmith, and herself a charming 
miniature painter. After Pierre Lan- 
chals’ execution, David was employed 














by the town-council to paint two large 
pictures of the “Judgment and Punish- 
ment of Sisamnes,” the unjust judge 
who was flayed alive by Cambyses, as 
is recorded in the pages of Herodotus 
and the more widely read Valerius 
Maximus. The scene was laid in 
Bruges; and the two vigorously painted 
panels were hung in the Court of Jus- 
tice as a warning to all future magis- 
trates. Strangely unlike these grim 
subjects is the beautiful altarpiece of 
the “Virgin among virgins,” which 
Gerard David presented to the Carmel- 
ite nuns in 1509. Memlinc’s influence 
is apparent in the broad foreheads and 
rippling locks, the mild faces and 
downcast eyes, of these fair virgins, 
as well as in the bright hues and rich 
patterns of their brocades. But skil- 
ful and accomplished as Gerard was, 
he never attained the poetic charm and 
tender feeling of the older master. The 
“Baptism of Christ,” which he painted 
for a treasurer of Bruges, Jan des 
Trompes, is chiefly remarkable for the 
sumptuous vestments of the angel 
standing on the banks of Jordan, and 
the beauty of the landscape, with its 
wide view of mountain and valley, its 
branching trees and brilliant foliage. 
The same remarks apply to Gerard’s 
two fine works in the National Gallery, 
the “Marriage of St. Catherine,” with 
its charming background of domestic 
architecture, and the picture of the 
Florentine Canon Salviati kneeling be- 
fore his patron saints in a sunny 
woodland glade. Already, in these 
paintings, landscape was assuming an 
importance of its own, which rapidly 
increased until, in the works of Joa- 
chin Patinir—whom Diirer calls “the 


good landscape-painter’—it ceased to 
be an accessory and became the chief 
part of the picture. 

Another graceful little panel of the 
Virgin and her maidens in the mead- 
ows of paradise, belonging to Count 
Arce-Valley, and ascribed by its owner 
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to David, is in reality the work of his 


pupil, Adrien Ysenbrant, formerly 
known as the master of “Our Lady’s 
Seven Sorrows,” from his altarpiece in 
Notre Dame of Bruges. In the same 
way the master of the “Deipara Virgo” 
is identified by M. Hulin with the 
Bruges artist, Ambrosius Benson; and 
the interesting master of the “Death 
of the Virgin,” at Munich, is now 
shown to be Joos van der Beke, or Van 
Cleve. We cannot follow the elaborate 
arguments by which the able Ghent 
professor proves his case, nor can we 
do more than glance at the sixteenth 
century artists in whom Herr Fried- 
linder is so profoundly interested. 
Chief among them is Quentin Matsys, 
the Antwerp master whose admirable 
“Descent from the Cross” and “Family 
of the Virgin” are familiar to us all, 
but who was only represented at 
Bruges by one important work, the 
grand old Canon ia his goffered sur 
plice, which formerly belonged to M. 
Sécretan, and is now in the Liechten- 
stein collection. His contemporary, Jan 
Gossaert of Maubeuge (or Mabuse), 
the painter of Lord Carlisle’s fine 
“Adoration,” began by imitating Mem- 
line and David, but, after his journey 
to Rome in 1508, abandoned the old 
traditions, and wasted his strength in 
the vain effort to adopt the style of the 
great Italian masters. This baneful 
example was followed by Diirer’s 
friend, Bernard van Orley, the court- 
painter of the Archduchess Margaret, 
who also went to Italy and fell a vic- 
tim to the same futile endeavor to as- 
similate the art of Raphael. 

There was no Bruges master of the 
first rank at this period; but among the 
lesser men we may note Jan Prévost, 
who entertained Diirer when he visited 
Bruges in 1521; Albert Cornelissen, 
whose “Coronation of Our Lady,” in 
St. Jacques, retains some of the charm 
of the older masters; and Lancelot 
Blondeel, who designed the triumphal 
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arches for Charles the Fifth’s recep- 
tion, and the fine mantel-piece with 
statues of that Emperor and his an- 
cestor in the palace of “le Franc.” 
Both Pierre Pourbus, who flourished 
in the middle of the century, and 
the members of the Claeis family, 
who successively held the post of town- 
painter, were chiefly remarkable for 
their excellent portraits. But by this 
time the full tide of decadence had 
already set in. The taste for decora- 
tive motives, borrowed from the art of 
the late Italian Renaissance, which is 
apparent in the works of Memlinc’s 
immediate followers, gained ground 
rapidly, and in the end proved fatal to 
the national art. Side by side with this 
prevailing fashion we see that increas- 
ing love of the fantastic and grotesque 
which was always one of the leading 
characteristics of Netherlandish paint- 
ing. We trace the growth of this ten- 
dency in the landscapes of Joachin 
Patinir and of Henri Blés, and see its 
full development in the freaks or dia- 
bleries of Jérome Bosch. Yet both this 
master and his follower, Pieter Bruegel, 
were artists of no small power, who 
produced good work when they did not 
allow their fancy to run riot and their 
art to degenerate into caricature. In 
one of the last rooms of the Bruges 
Exhibition, the “Pays de Cocagne” of 
Bruegel, that school-boy dream of the 
land where rivers of milk flow through 
hills of sugar, and cakes grow on the 
trees, and sausages on the hedges, and 
little pigs run ready roasted about the 
streets, hung next to the same painter’s 
“Numbering of the People of Bethle- 
hem,” which is in reality an ‘impres- 
sionist landscape of some Flemish vil- 
lage on a snowy winter’s night. M. 
Hulin does not hesitate to pronounce 
this eccentric master, whom he aptly 
styles “the last of the Gothics and first 
of the moderns,” one of the greatest 
personalities in the history of art. 

It was an age of transition; and in 
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the Madonnas of Quentin Matsys and 
the portraits of Mabuse we already see 
the heralds of Rubens’ and Vandyke’s 
art. Then came the long war with 
Spain; and, in the fierce struggle for 
independence, the _ religious ideals 
which had inspired the early Flemish 
masters were swept away. Classical 
culture had not taken any deep root in 
this northern soil; and the paganism 
of the Renaissance left little mark 
on the painting of the Netherlands; but 
the bitter hatred engendered by civil 
and religious warfare proved more de- 
structive than any Greek revival, and 
sealed the doom of the old sacred art. 
Yet, in spite of the great gulf that di- 
vides the painters of the fifteenth from 
those of the seventeenth century, cer- 
tain broad characteristics remained 
unchanged. Jacques Daret’s Virgins, 
with their homely surroundings, and 
even Memlinc’s more dainty groups, 
have a marked affinity with the genre- 
pieces of Gerard Dow and the Dutch 
“little masters.” The grave magis- 
trates and councillors, in fur-trimmed 
robes and gold chains, who figure in 
Pourbus’s and David’s pictures, are 
precursors of the pompous burgomas- 
ters and prim dames who live again 
on the canvases of Frans Hals. In 
the rugged peasants and coarse types 
which Dirk Bouts and Hugo van der 
Goes render with so much force and 
Sympathy, we recognize the germ of 
Rembrandt’s art. The subject of the 
picture and the spirit of the painter 
may have changed, but two things are 
still the same. One is the rare techni- 
cal perfection which marks the work 
of both the earlier and the later school; 
the other is the realism which was, 
from the first, the most prominent 


‘feature of art in the Low Countries. 


These old Flemish masters, it must 
be remembered, did not paint, like 
their Italian contemporaries, for the 
friars or the people. They were not 
called upon to cover the walls of 
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churches and campi santi with rapidly 
executed frescoes. Their patrons, the 
wealthy burghers of Bruges and 
Ghent, of Brussels and Louvain, be- 
longed to a cultivated if somewhat ma- 
terialistic class. Accordingly, they 
strove to reproduce the sheen of silk, 
the gloss of velvet, and the sparkle of 
jewels, with minute care and accuracy; 
working slowly and surely, on a com- 
paratively small scale, and bestowing 
- infinite pains on every part of the pic- 
ture, they succeeded in attaining a 
degree of finish and brilliancy which 
has never been surpassed. In the sec- 
ond place they painted what they saw 
with their own eyes. Their outlook on 
the world was indeed limited. They 
did not attempt great allegorical or leg- 
endary cycles, and seldom ventured on 
historical subjects. The “small experi- 
ences of every day, concerns of the 
particular hearth and home,” were 
enough for them. This domestic char- 
acter was apparent even in the altar- 
pieces of these artists. The faces of 
saints and angels were copied from 
their own wives and daughters. The 
Virgin’s window, in Jan van Eyck’s 
panel, looks out on a square of Bruges. 
Every little detail of the familiar ob- 
jects in home and workshop is repro- 
duced with loving care in pictures of 
the Annunciation or the Last Supper. 
Their most striking heads are always 
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those which have been taken from liv- 
ing models. Unlike Raphael, a Flemish 
painter never dreamt of “making use 
of a certain ideal in his own mind” 
when he had to paint a Madonna. 
With one great exception—that of Hu- 
bert van Eyck—the masters of the 
Netherlands, we repeat, were whole- 
hearted realists. There were also real- 
ists, it is true, among their Italian con- 
temporaries, especially among the Flor- 
entines in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. But Donatello and Masaccio 
were men of more heroic type, and 
their realism was cast in a finer mould. 
They had in their hearts that divine 
thirst for beauty, that love of pure line 
and noble form, which is the natural 
inheritance of every child who is born 
under the fortunate skies of Italy. This 
one thing our northern masters lacked, 
and because of this their art fell short 
of the highest attainment. But they 
were endowed with remarkable insight 
as well as with boundless patience and 
perseverance; and it was their special 
prerogative to render human character 
with absolute truth and faithfulness. 
Foremost among painters, they recog- 
nized the greatness and wonder of Man 
and Nature; and it is to their reverent 
study and intimate knowledge of the 
individual that we owe the supreme 
excellence of their art. 
Julia Ady. 
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A party of old-fashioned folk were 
discussing at lunch the other day the 
ever-bewildering rush of social innova- 
tion, and at last they took to wonder- 
ing what things they would be able to 
boast of having seen in London if each 
of them lived to be seventy. “I shall 
say that I once lived in a whole house 
of my own,” said one; “I shall say that 
I once drove a carriage drawn by my 
own horses,” said another; “I shall tell 
how I wrote my own letters with a 
pen,” said a third; “But I shall boast 
that I was served by my own ser- 
vants,” said the hostess: and all felt 
that her reminiscences would have a 
special value. 

It seems almost certain that London 
will go the way of most cities on the 
Continent, and that its large private 


houses, those castles so dear to the 
Englishman, with all their waste of 
space and extravagant cost, must give 


way to flats. It seems probable, too, 
that London will improve upon the 
Continental practice and combine res- 
taurants with flats. We may see that 
this plan has already been tried with 
excellent results in certain flats of the 
more luxurious order. But the system 
is extending rapidly, and there are now 
flats or sets of rooms, of an entirely 
unpretentious kind, where lunches and 
dinners are served in the public dining- 
room at a cost of from 9d. for lunch 
to 1s. or 1s. 3d. for dinner. The food 
is simple, but well cooked, and can be 
nicely served at a sum just over cost 
price. We have all heard, too, of the 
wonderful traiteur who would seem to 


have stepped out of the Arabian’ 


Nights, and who provides dinner, with 
table linen, flowers, silver, the whole 
accompanied by a deft attendant, who 
waits, washes up, and disappears. The 
whole for a moderate sum. The sys- 


tem appears to work well, and we are 
assured that it affords infinite relief 
to the undomestic married couple, to 
the bachelor, or to the woman with a 
profession. In any case, these facts 
would seem to suggest that the domes- 
tic difficulty is a real one, and that 
many people’s lives are made a burden 
to them by their inability to train and 
to keep their servants, or to make a 
comfortable home; let us add, by the 
reluctance of young girls to enter ser- 
vice, and their incapacity very often 
for domestic duties. 

The writer of this paper believes that 
there are some very serious evils and 
injustices which might easily be set 
right in connection with domestic ser- 
vice, and that perhaps, on the whole, 
though it is a hard saying, we all of 
us get the servants we deserve. 

To begin at the beginning, it is obvi- 
ous that young people are greatly influ- 
enced in the choice of a profession by 
the opinion of their fellows, and it 
must be admitted that service is not 
now in favor. Domesticity, and by 
that word I wish to mean the care of 
a house, and of all things appertaining 
to the comfort of its inmates, is not in 
fashion even amongst young ladies. We 
must remember that fashion is not 
confined to one class. The girl who in 
London announces her intention of be- 
coming a servant has to go through a 
perfect hailstorm of chaff and banter; 
her brothers and their friends call her 
“Slavey,” and suggest all manner of 
horrors in store for her; her sisters, on 
the other hand, tell her she will wear 
a cap, and never get a holiday or an 
hour out. In truth, it requires no little 
character and determination to take so 
unpopular a course. The writer re- 
members a most interesting debate at 
a large girls’ club on this very ques- 
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tion in which she took part, and how 
she tried to prove to the meeting that 
everyone at some time or other em- 
ployed domestic helps, whether as 
washerwomen to come and help wash 
or as charwomen on occasions of sick- 
ness or other emergency. The debate 
clearly showed that it was not a want 
of liberty that was complained of so 
much as the loss of social status, and 
a sort of feeling that domestic work 
was not of so high and honorable a 
kind as bookfolding, dressmaking, jam- 
making, or any of the other trades by 
which girls earn a starvation wage. 
The meeting was brought to a close 
by the reading of Stevenson’s verses to 
his old nurse, and there seemed to be 
a dawning sense that to be a good 
nurse to a little child, to cook, and 
manage the expenditure of a family on 
food, were, after all, difficult and hon- 
orable professions, which perhaps ex- 
acted higher qualities than the making 
one part of a pin, or a life spent on 
button-holes. 

The writer, however, felt that to 
raise the consideration in which ser- 
vants were held, and to secure a good 
start in the profession, were first steps 
to be taken towards a better state of 
things. It is the first start which is 
so difficult and which destroys the 
chances of so many girls, and disgusts 
others with their work. The first start 
is nearly always made in a tradesman’s 
family, where the girl is not expected 
to have any special knowledge, but is 
to help a little with everything. Such 
homes may be, and often are, among 
the most comfortable in service, if the 
mistress is a good-hearted, sensible 
woman who knows how to train her 
little maid. There is a sense of home, 
especially if there are children, often 
sadly wanting in larger establishments. 
But, on the other hand, the temptation 
to overwork the young servant, to 
make her do all, while the mistress 
does nothing, is a serious one, and 
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there is often wanting that touch of 
sympathy which helps a young girl in 
her first year away from home in a 
strange family. It is very much like 
being at school, only there is less play- 
time. Many girls detest the eating 
alone, and their meals doubtless be- 
come strange affairs of queer and ill- 
digested food; but here, again, in many 
families the little nurse dines with the 
children and her mistress, and gets a 
further sense of being at home. 

It would be well if mistresses could 
realize how very often the beginnings 
of a young servant have been in such 
situations as these, and how the change 
to a well-appointed, well-ordered house 
is an overwhelming one, and one which 
the “between girl,’ the kitchenmaid or 
young housemaid, does not always find 
to her advantage. 

This brings us to one of the great 
evils which beset domestic service as it 
is organized to-day. There can be little 
doubt that the under servants, the 
young apprentices we may call them, 
are not considered as they should be, 
and have far too much given them to 
do. They are often ill fed, with insuf- 
ficient time for meals; their work is 
never done. The writer believes this 
evil to exist more especially in the 
large middle-class house which keeps 
“between” girls, or young kitchen- 
maids and under-housemaids. The 
manners of the servants’ hall in very 
large establishments have become the 
fashion in numberless houses which 
were never intended for such arti- 
ficialities, manners which may be in 
place in his Grace’s establishments, 
in the counties, but are entirely out of 
reason in an ordinary London house in 
a London street. The upper servants 
practically do no work—they expect to 
eat and live apart—the whole work of 
the house is often left to an unfortu- 
nate “tweeny” girl who naturally be- 
comes overworked aud anemic. The 
writer knows of one unfortunate little 
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maid called home to see a dying 
father, who, on her return after a 
three days’ absence, found that every 
plate, dish, cup or saucer, pot or pan 
which had been used in the kitchen in 
her absence, had been piled round the 
scullery in all their malodorous grease 
for her to wash. She sat up half the 
night to get through the odious busi- 
ness. Such a girl will probably, be- 
sides her own definite work which is 
hers of right before breakfast, have to 
make early tea and serve it, for all 
the upper servants, wherever they may 
choose to take it; besides laying the 
fires, she will have to deposit a match 
box and a few choice sticks of wood 
before the principal grates, in order to 
keep up the fiction that the upper ser- 
vants “see to” the fires in the sitting- 
rooms. The kitchenmaid has often to 
cook two dinners, for the “Room,” for 
the “Hall,” besides very often cooking 
the lunch for the dining-room, in all 
cases helping the cook to do so. Such 
artificial arrangements give double 
work, and it is obvious that, unless in 
a very large house with a large staff, 
they throw a vast amount of unneces- 
sary work upon the youngest members 
of the household. We may remember 
Mr. Weller’s friend, Mr. Muzzle, and 
his explanation of why the young ser- 
vants dined in the “washus”’—“the 
juniors is always so very savage.” But 
Mr. Muzzle had not invented a sepa- 
rate table with different meals for the 
upper and under servants. Now these 
habits get known and frighten young 
servants, who are willing enough to 
work for their employers, but who re- 
sent the arbitrary behavior ‘of the up- 
per servants. It is, of course, asking 
a great deal of every mistress of a 
household that she should know what 
goes on in her own house; but a little 
good sense and kindly feeling would 
in the long run be respected by the 
entire household, and would put an end 
to a condition of things which bears 
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very hardly upon the young servant. 
A very stiff examination paper might 
be set to mistresses of households 
thus: 

(1) Giver. three _ staircases above 
stairs, one oak, one stone, and one or- 
dinary wood. What servant cleans 
which staircase? and if there are steps 
to the cellar wha cleans these? 

(2) Who lays tea in the housekeeper’s 
room? 

(3) Who cleans the cook’s boots? 

The number of conundrums might be 
indefinitely extended, and few house- 
holders could satisfy the examiners. 
The answers would depend on the 
number of servants kept, whether 
there are men servants, whether the 
house is in town or country. In old 
days the upper servants took a fair 
share of the work themselves; now it 
is all left to the juniors, who have not 
yet learned their business, are always 
in a muddle, are too often overworked, 
and do not get proper leisure for their 
meals. I say nothing of the overcrowd- 
ing which the increase of servants in 
a small house involves. If the mistress 
will make each servant understand 
that she will tolerate no injustice, if 
she will define the duties of each ser- 
vant after careful consideration, and 
let every servant feel that all may find 
in her a friend, and establish personal 
relations with them individually, she 
can easily arrange for a comfortable 
dinner in common, and, without undue 
interference, can yet see that one and 
all get a reasonable share of comfort 
and leisure. 

But there is a more serious matter 
behind. The question of character. Is 
an employer bound to give a character 
of a servant, and how should he give 
it, and how often should he give it? 
It is commonly assumed that every 
employer gives a character as a mat- 
ter of course, but it is not so. One of 
the best known of the London Registry 
Offices recently took a test case into 
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court, with the result that it appears 
that the employer is not so bound; it 
is certain that some employers consist- 
ently refuse to give characters at all, 
and that others are exceedingly care- 
less and negligent of the interests of 
the servant. If we consider the mat- 
ter, the whole system of character- 
giving is a piece of most delicate ma- 
chinery: the character is usually in the 
air, and is often lost altogether, or 
changed and damaged in transference. 
Characters, as we all know, are most 
often given by word of mouth from 
one person to another, in private, and 
are privileged. Let us suppose a case 
in which a servant has a satisfactory 
character of three years; she leaves for 
no fault, and her employer gives a good 
character of the three years to another 
lady, who engages her. The servant 
leaves her new situation at the end of 
her month, from no fault very likely; 
perhaps she does not like new ways; 
perhaps she does not agree well with 
the servants, but she leaves. Now 
there is a tradition of service that the 
servant carries out of her situation at 
her month the character she took in. 
But in the present case where is that 
character? obviously in the air; she is 
completely at the mercy of her em- 
ployer of a month, who if she is vexed 
may not unlikely allow her vexation 
to appear in her rehearsal of the char- 
acter. Nor is that all; the servant 
might conceivably go back to her old 
employer and ask for a second charac- 
ter. This she sometimes gets, but one 
may very often hear employers say 
that they make it a rule never to give 
a second character. In such a case, 
therefore, which is of every-day occur- 
rence, the servant loses a good charac- 
ter and is very seriously injured. Let 
us take another case. Let us suppose 
that in the month something serious 
has taken place, which should be men- 
tioned in any character, yet very often 
the employer, to save annoyance to 
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herself, will give the character she re- 
ceived, and say nothing about the just 
cause of complaint that she may have. 
In this case the injustice is to the pub- 
lic. Then there are the cases of em- 
ployers who would gladly befriend 
their servants, but who have gone 
abroad, gone to India perhaps, or the 
colonies, and who have forgotten to 
leave the character of a servant in 
some obtainable form. Then do we not 
all know of the employer who, when 
written to for a character, answers in 
the hastiest of notes, answers one ques- 
tion and quietly ignores the others? 
What conclusion to draw is a constant- 
ly recurring puzzle. Now it seems to 
the writer that in other countries they 
have a more businesslike and satisfac- 
tory system. The young man or wom- 
an intending service buys a book—let 
us call it a “service book,” in which 
his name, birthplace, parentage, are en- 
tered. There may then very likely 
come a recommendation from the 
schoolmaster, and so he or she gets his 
first situation. At every change the 
character is written in the book and 
visaed by the consul, who affixes a 
stamp. It is thus possible to see the 
“ensemble” of some years of service, 
and if the record is good it ensures 
work to every industrious man or 
woman; the characters are more seri- 
ous and more carefully set down than 
is commonly the case with us, and the 
system prevents hasty statements, as 
“Frau Buchholtz” has told us in her 
inimitable way. The writer has now 
one such book before her, and is great- 
ly struck with the simplicity of the 
plan and the value to employer and 
employed of such careful testimony. 
The system is in vogue in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and probably in 
many other countries. 

We know that in all classes in Eng- 
land there is a horror of organization, 
or interference with the liberty of the 
subject, and it is possible that objec- 
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tions might be raised to the “service 
book” even if it could be bought at the 
nearest post office and the character 
stamp affixed by the post-master. We 
are inclined to think that the best ser- 
vants would welcome the innovation, 
which would inevitably bring the rank 
and file into line. Such a system would 
greatly facilitate the opening of public 
bureaux where employers and em- 
ployed could register their wants, in- 
stead of as now employing expensive 
registry offices and advertising in the 
public prints. It is commonly supposed 
that these are safeguards, but the little 
“service book” would be a far more 
efficient safeguard, and would, we be- 
lieve, greatly assist the modern house- 
wife as well as the modern servant. 
The writer has been urged to put to- 
gether these suggestions by the com- 
plaints of many servants as to the un- 
satisfactory nature of their position; 
she believes that they would welcome 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the service book; but, book or no book, 
is it beyond the skill of the law to give 
some kind of sanction to the domestic 
contracts on which the comfort and 
happiness of every household depend, 
and so to guarantee that justice shall 
be done to the large and ever-growing 
class of domestic servants, who, as a 
class,.render most admirable and effi- 
cient service to our commonwealth? It 
is quite impossible to exaggerate the 
heedlessness, the careless indifference 
with which characters of human be- 
ings are tossed about and flung to 
chance as it were. Can nothing be 
done to compel an employer to give a 
character to the man or woman who 
has served him, and eaten his bread? 
We must remember that the credit, 
happiness, nay the very chance of an 
honest livelihood, depends for thou- 
sands of our fellow-subjects upon the 
momentous question, character or no 
character? 
BE. B. Harrison. 
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CHAPTER IX.—MR. BARROWS KEEPS AN Dliging lot. 


APPOINTMENT. 


When the letter had been sent there 
was a brief delay. In forty-eight hours 
the answer came, and then Hadfield 
was taken into consultation. 

“Have you arranged for your holiday 
yet?’ asked Mr. Barrows. 

“My holiday? No, I haven’t. At our 
office we go in turns, you know.” 

“How soon could you go if it were 
really necessary? 
on Monday?” 

Hadfield was naturally surprised, for 
it was now Tuesday. “Why, yes,” he 
said, “I dare say I could make ar- 
rangements. Our fellows are a very 


Could you go, say,- 


Besides, it is quite early 
yet, you know. Why do you ask?” 

“For this reason. If you can go on 
Monday, I should like you to go with 
me to the Continent. I am going on 
that day, and shall require a compan- 
ion. I think first, of course, of you. 
Indeed, if you do not come I must go 
alone.” 

Hadfield waited for explanations. “It 
is not exactly a picnic, however,” said 
Mr. Barrows. “The fact is, I want 
your assistance in a rather delicate 
matter. I am going—I am going to 
fight a duel!’ 

He made the announcement with a 
smile. “Jove!” cried Hadfield. “A 
duel? With that young Brode?” 
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Again Mr. Barrows smiled. “Why, 
you have guessed it! It is exactly that. 
You see, Hadfield, things on the Con- 
tinent are not as they are here. Duel- 
ling is still a custom in France, in 
Germany, and even more so in the 
Styrian Empire. One of the most fre- 
quent causes of duels is, of course, a 
dispute about a woman. Now, curi- 
ously enough, I have placed myself, al- 
most unconsciously, between this young 
man and the woman he wishes to se- 
cure. Consequently, by the custom in 
Styria, he is entitled to challenge me. 
As the phrase goes, ‘Honor will not 
be satisfied’ without the crossing of 
swords or the popping of pistols.” 

“But you have appealed to the Chan- 
cellor,” cried Hadfield. “Is this neces- 
sary after that?” 

“Quite as necessary, according to the 
code. My appeal to the Chancellor 
concerns, of course, the restoration of 
those ladies to their home. My affair 
with Count Philip is a thing apart; yet 
the first will scarcely be complete with- 
out the second, for it is well, if possible, 
to comply with a national custom, and 
to give this young fellow what he 
would call ‘satisfaction.’ It is all that 
he will get, I hope.” 

Hadfield was perplexed, and could 
only stare at his surprising neighbor 
in bewilderment. ““No doubt,” Mr. Bar- 
rows went on, “it will all seem very 
silly to you. So it is, of course, to any 
ordinary, sensible Englishman. But I, 
you know, have lived in Styria, and 
have even held some kind of position 
there, so that there is a certain claim 
upon me. If I may put it so, as a 
one-time Styrian I may be called upon 
to fight a duel; as a present-day Eng- 
lishman I have the privilege of laugh- 
ing at the absurdity of the custom. 
And laugh I do, even while consenting 
to take part in the affair.” 

“But—but is it only a laughing mat- 
ter?” asked Hadfield. 

“Is it a laughing matter?’ echoed 
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Barrows. “Why, my dear fellow, what 
do you think? Haven’t you read ac- 
counts of present-day duels?” 

Hadfield’s face cleared. He remem- 
bered the amusement which the latest 
political duel in France had given him. 

“Oh,” he said, “it’s a mere matter of 
form, isn’t it? I think I have heard.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Barrows; “this 
will be a mere matter of form—nothing 
more.” 

He drew a sheet of notepaper from 
his pocket. “You see,” he said, “after 
I had visited the Chancellor I consented 
to meet this sensitive young man; and 
as it was to be a mere matter of form, 
I was content to leave all the arrange- 
ments in his hands. I wrote to him to 
that effect, and this is his answer.” 

Hadfield took the paper. Its message 
was clearly and briefly written, in 
English: 

“Saint Claud is a small fishing-vil- 
lage and watering-place near Treport. 
There is one hotel, the ‘Seine,’ where 
you will find us at any time during 
the coming week. Everything can be 
arranged there.” 

“Publicity is not at all necessary,” 
said Mr. Barrows. “Indeed, an ordi- 
nary, everyday Englishman would feel 
very uncomfortable if it got about that 
he had been making himself ridiculous 
in this way. If you can arrange to be 
free, we can go over there together for 
the week, and carry out this business 
without trouble and with expedition. 
But it must not be whispered to any 
one else.” 

“No, of course. If the women guessed 
it they would be alarmed. They would 
not understand,” said Hadfield, who 
was beginning to find a certain attrac- 
tion in the idea. It was, at least, an 
adventure; and he saw how effective 
would be the announcement in the 
office that he was obliged to ask for 
his holiday thus early “because of ur- 
gent business on the Continent.” 

In this way the arrangement was 
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completed. Hadfield mentioned it to 
his wife, who, being now heart and 
soul in the cause of the exiles, was 
only too pleased to know that her hus- 
band was to do something useful in 
the matter. In the evening he was 
able to say that he had interviewed 
“the office,” and would be free to go; 
and then Mr. Barrows told the Count- 
ess that he would have to return to the 
Continent on Monday, and that he was 
taking Hadfield with him. 

“Then you have heard something?’ 
she cried. 

“Yes, Countess, I have heard some- 
thing.” 

“I do not wish you to tell me,” she 
went on, “because I trust you so fully. 
But is all going well?” ’ 

Mr. Barrows looked at her reassur- 
ingly. “All is going well. Indeed, I 
hope that this one journey may be 
enough.” 

“If so,” said the Countess, “we may 
soon be in a position to repay some 
part of our debt. You have done much 
for us, for no other reason than that 
you knew Mathias long ago. It is 
much for littlke—a small cause for such 
great services.” 

Mr. Barrows considered gravely. 
“Countess,” he said in a low tone, “let 
me say now that your view is too gen- 
erous. I wish you to remember always 
that I am doing nothing more than try- 
ing to right a wrong. The cause of 
my action is, first, the idea of restora- 
tion—a just restoration to you of the 
happiness of which the folly and sin 
of my master, Prince Adrian, deprived 
you. That is my purpose.” 

The Countess smiled kindly.- “Oh,” 
she said, “but you must not say that! 
You are not responsible for another 
man. Are you doing it because—be- 
cause you once loved him?” 

There was a long silence. “I cannot 
Say that,” was the grave answer. 
“There is no doubt that I once loved 
him. After that I hated him—hated 
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him bitterly; and then I tried to forget 
him. When this is over—when this 
wrong has been made right—we may 
all forget him indeed.” 

Another long silence fell. “Let us 
speak of something else,” said the 
Countess presently. “I am glad that 
you are taking this young man with 
you. He is to be trusted. And his 
little wife—what a heart of kindness 
she has shown us! Do you know what 
we shall do? When we go back we 
shall ask them to come and stay with 
us a while at Cronia. They will see 
that we can be grateful.” 

Mr. Barrows smiled. “You could not 
do anything that would please them 
more,” he said. 

Now that the time was fixed, he was 
obliged to make his own final prepara- 
tions. The book of his quiet life at 
Welding was shortly to be closed, and 
he left nothing undone in order that 
the Finis so soon to be written might 
be neat and clear. There must be no 
loose threads, no doubts in the minds 
of his friends as to his intentions. This 
necessitated a visit to a solicitor, and 
a little legal business; but he hurried 
it forward as much as possible, and it 
was all concluded on the Saturday be- 
fore his departure. 

During those days he saw much of 
the Hamars. The relations which had 
grown up between them were natural- 
ly intimate, and he saw no reason why 
he should not enjoy them to the full. 
Their confidence in him was in itself _ 
a stimulus, and he felt that he needed 
it. In their presence he found that the 
extraordinary thimg he was about to 
do became natural and ordinary 
enough, and, indeed, the only thing 
possible. It was when he had left them 


-that the struggle began again. 


On the last day he spent the evening 
with them in the garden. Towards tke 
close he chanced to find himself alone 
with Edna. 

If he had cared to observe, he might 
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have found that it was the daughter's 
face which always rose first before 
him when he thought of those whose 
cause he had adopted. He had, how- 
ever, quite failed to analyze his senti- 
ments; and even if he had analyzed 
them, the resulting suggestion would 
have been scouted with ridicule. 
“To-morrow at this time you will be 
on the other side,” she said suddenly. 
“When do you expect to be back?” 
“Back?” he said; and, as before, he 
found it impossible to answer her with 
anything but truth. “I cannot tell you 
that.” 
“What? You cannot even say what 
you think?’ 
“No. I cannot even say what I think.” 
She was perplexed. As he looked at 
her he forgot the point upon which 
they had met, and wondered whether 
even the vilest of men would not be 
glad to give much more than a useless 
and purposeless life to put this wom- 
an out of the evil reach of the men 
who pursued her. The thought came 
to him again that she was very beauti- 
ful, but that her beauty was quite as 
much of the spirit as of the person. 
Her chief charm looked out from her 
eyes, and it was not merely a beauti- 
ful girl that looked him in the face, 
but a woman of heart and knowledge. 
Then he saw that she had turned her 
“Do not mistake me,” he 
“It is not because I do 
It is because I 


eyes away. 
said hastily. 
not wish to tell you. 
cannot.” 

Her answer gave him a thrill of 
pleasure. “I know that, Mr. Barrows. 
I was only afraid that you might go 
inta danger for us.” 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, “If 
you fear that,” he said, “you can pray 
for me;” and fearing that he might be- 
tray too much, he turned the conversa- 
tion into another direction. 

That was his last day in Welding. 
Next morning he went in to bid them a 
hasty farewell, and hefore noon the 
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two men were on their way to Dover. 
Hadfield was in high spirits and in- 
fected with the charm of an adventure; 
and even if he did no greater good, he 
at least prevented his companion from 
being left too much to his own 
thoughts. 

They crossed the Channel in brilliant 
sunshine, when every’ respiration 
seemed to be a veritable breath of life. 
Hadfield moved eagerly about, intent 
on seeing all that was to be seen and 
learning all that was to be learnt, for 
he had never even crossed to Calais 
before. Seated in a corner of the up- 
per deck, Barrows looked out and 
breathed the fresh air. The day and 
all that was about him spoke of life, 
and man’s natural love of life began 
to move within him. It did not change 
his resolution, but it produced a bitter- 
ness which presently found expression 
in words. 

That was when Hadfield had ceased 
his wanderings to enjoy a quiet cigar 
in his friend’s company. “If there’s 
one thing I’ve learnt lately,” broke out 
Mr. Barrows suddenly, “it is the folly 
of thinking that you may be done with 
your sins. Bury them as deep as you 
like, they’ll have to be up some day; 
and the chances are that they’ll come 
up at the time you least expect them.” 

“Oh!” said Hadfield vaguely. 

“Yes. I knew a man who buried his 
sin out of everybody’s sight ina name- 
less grave. He buried it so deep and 
well, and covered it so carefully, that 
at last it seemed as if the whole world 
had forgotten all about it. After many 
years he chanced to go into a grave- 
yard one day, just to look at the name- 
less graves that were there, and to 
plume himself upon the cleverness and 
completeness of his burying; but some- 
body—it does not matter who—had 
found his sin, and had painted its 
name large upon a cross, for every one 
to see. It was the first thing he saw, 
and as soon as he saw it he knew that 
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it was calling upon him for repara- 
tion.” 

He paused. “That was rather hard 
luck,” said Hadfield, candidly out of 
touch. 

Then another mood fell upon Mr. 
Barrows, and he spoke in another 
tone. “Hard luck?” he said. “Perhaps 
so; but, after all, perhaps not. Some- 
times it seems to me that such a thing 
as that would be the best thing in the 
world—an only chance. They tell us 
in these days that the true aim of pun- 
ishment is not vengeance, but the sal- 
vation of the sinner; and it might be 
much the same in such a case as this. 
Perhaps in this way a poor fool may 
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be given the only means of getting near 
straight again. If he fails—if he re- 
fuses to take it—he goes deeper; but if 
he can take it he may find rest at the 
end, or something like rest. The only 
thing is, to have courage to take the 
chance.” 

“Just so,” agreed Hadfield placidly. 
“That is the point.” 

Having thus relieved his feelings, 
Mr. Barrows changed the subject; for 
there was certainly enough to talk of 
on that day without discussing sin 
and punishment. In due course they 
arrived at Calais, and proceeded imme- 
diately to make their way down to 
Saint Claud. 

W. E£. Cule. 


IN THE SERVICE OF ST. STEPHEN’S. 


The late Sir Reginald Palgrave, Chief 
Clerk of the House of Commons, in 
one of the many desultory and gos- 
siping chapters which he left behind 
him, descriptive of life at St. Steph- 
en’s, observes: “When the labor in- 
volved by a seat in Parliament is con- 
sidered—real, hard, dry, long-continued 
labor—hours late and early, spent in 
the hot air of the House, and long 
hours spent in the close air of a com- 
mittee-room—Wonder may truly ask, 
Why should a seat in Parliament be 
sought after?” 

Sir Reginald did not in the least 
exaggerate, when he spoke in this 
way, out of the fulness of his expe- 
rience and knowledge, of the severe 
character of the work that falls to 


the share of the average member of- 


Parliament who takes a conscientious 
view of his legislative duties, or who 
systematically gives a close attention 
to those duties, urged thereto by the 
legitimate ambition that he may find 


Parliamentary distinction by pushing 
along this special line of effort. 

There is, however, anything but a 
general disposition abroad to believe 
that our legislators live laborious days. 
Popular sentiment, as is very often 
shown, regards the life of a member 
of the House as being essentially a free 
and easy one, in which a kind of su- 
perior, respectable Bohemianism is al- 
ways the predominant feature. Fash- 
ionable dinners, society functions, the 
recreations of his club smoking-room, 
are supposed to make large inroads on 
the time which, it is assumed, must 
hang so loosely on his hands. If a 
better-informed and juster apprecia- 
tion of the real facts of the case ven- 
tures to run counter, as it must do, 
to this purely fictitious idea of how the 
representatives of the people behave 
towards their responsibilities, it is only 
after considerable trouble that those 
who came to scoff can be induced to 
remain to pray. That old, threadbare 
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legend, which has been so long in 
vogue, that the House of Commons is 
the best Club in London, has had much 
to do with creating the impression that 
there is nothing strenuous or exacting 
in what goes on day by day within the 
precincts of Westminster. This im- 
pression is, of course, an entirely er- 
roneous one. The truth is that the 
member who means to act with an 
honorable regard to the trust that has 
been placed in his hands has a heavy 
and fatiguing burthen cast upon him 
the moment he signs the roll of Par- 
lia ment. 

Let me try to outline, as deftly as I 
ean, a picture of the average day’s 
work of an active member of the 
House when a session is in full swing. 
To give myself a somewhat wider 
choice of phrase, I will assume that I 
am telling the story of Mr. Reginald 
Segrave, the young and energetic mem- 
ber for Bridgeforth, for whom those 
who indulge in the harmless pastime 
of forecasting parliamentary destinies 
predicted a distinguished career. Mr. 
Segrave had been closely engaged at 
his writing-table in his cosy West End 
study, for nearly two hours and a half, 
in cancelling, with fairly satisfactory 
results, some heavy arrears of private 
work. It was now eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and he was due in No. 
15 Committee-room at the House of 
Commons at half-past eleven. A quick 
drive enabled him to pass through 
Palace Yard and draw up at the mem- 
bers’ entrance with two minutes to 
spare. As he entered the members’ 
cloak-room, where legislators prosaical- 
ly deposit their coats and umbrellas on 
common cast-iron hooks in the beauti- 
ful cloisters—which, along with West- 
minster Hall, were the only parts of 
the old House to escape destruction in 
the great fire of 1834—he met Sir John 
Bouverie, the experienced chairman of 
the Committee to which he was mak- 
ing his way. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Segrave,’’ was 
Sir John’s salute: “I am glad to see 
you so well up to time. Let me tell 
you that it is only the young man who 
is punctual and constant in attending 
to his committee work who can hope 
to make a successful Parliamentarian. 
The House, by itself, breeds chiefly 
bores and talkers of dull platitudes. It 
is in the committee-rooms, where one’s 
attention has to be kept keenly riveted 
on the matter in hand, that our novices 
get the true groundwork of their busi- 
ness.” Sir John, who was one of the 
oldest and most respected of the vet- 
erans of St. Stephen’s, held a firm con- 
viction that the real usefulness of Par- 
liament was centred upstairs in the 
committee-rooms. 

Having hung his top-coat and um- 
brella on his own’ special hook and 
glanced at the latest news, which the 
tape-machine was merrily clicking out 
letter by letter, the member for Bridge- 
forth ascended the members’ staircase, 
pausing on his way for a moment be- 
fore the admirably executed marble 
bust of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
whose meteoric and brilliant Parlia- 
mentary career had a wonderful fas- 
cination for him. Passing into the 
members’ lobby, he saw, as he glanced 
towards the Post Office, in the left- 
hand corner, that several members 
were already at the small window ap- 
plying for their morning correspond- 
ence. To save time he crossed the 
lobby into the legislative chamber it- 
self, with a view to securing a choice 
seat for the remainder of the day—an 
admirable precaution, not merely be- 
cause the debate of the evening was 
going to be an important one, but also 
because he had an intention to speak 
himself if he could only succeed in 
catching the Speaker’s eye. He had 
already written his name on the small 
card bearing the word “Prayers,” 
which entitles a member to any seat 
for the evening that he may select, 
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provided he follows up the depositing 
of this card on the benches by being 
present when the Chaplain opens the 
sitting by saying prayers, when he re- 
membered that, as he was serving on 
a committee, he could secure his seat, 
whether he assisted at prayers or not, 
by taking a larger card and leaving it, 
along with the smaller one, in the place 
he wished to occupy. 

This piece of formality over, his next 
proceeding was to ballot for seats in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, an act of gallantry 
which he rarely neglected. Turning 
into the “No” Division Lobby, to the 
left of the Speaker’s chair, he came to 
a small desk at the end of this lobby, 
where he subscribed his name to a bal- 
lot paper for the Ladies’ Gallery. “I 
suppose I shall have my villainously 
bad luck once again,” he remarked, as 
he folded up the paper and dropped it 
into the ballot-box. The chances were 
certainly against him, as, indeed, they 
are against every legislator who takes 
part in this lottery. Out of the hun- 
dreds of members who may daily try 
their chance in this ballot only eighteen 
can win. The fortunate ones secure 
two seats each on the day for which 
their names come out successfully; but 
when they are thus favored they are 
debarred from balloting again for a 
full week. From this explanation it 
may be seen that members cannot win 
places in the Ladies’ Gallery very fre- 
quently during the Session. 

Calling now at the Post Office, he 
found that his correspondence was ex- 
ceptionally heavy. A preliminary sort- 
ing of his letters enabled him to con- 
sign to the large waste-papef basket, 
which stands beside the Post Office 
window, a number of favors which re- 
quired no special answer. 
whip from a group of members inter- 
ested in the Indian opium trade asked 
him to be in his place on the following 
Friday to vote for an Indian Opium 
Bill. A resolution of the Central Coun- 
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cil of the Society of Amalgamated Me- 
chanics drew his attention to the al- 
leged iniquity of a certain Government 
measure. Five different pamphlets on 
five different subjects, which in one 
way or another were before the House 
for consideration, led him to wonder 
if any member had ever been so indus- 
trious or curious as to read all the 
pamphlets which the post brought him. 
Then there was the usual deluge of cir- 
culars directing his attention to some 
wonderfully fine wines—to carriages 
that were being offered for a mere 
song— to cigars the like of which no 
statesman had ever smoked—to flats 
and houses which were regally superb 
in their appointments—to stationery 
which no _ self-respecting legislator 
ought to be without. Assisted by the 
waste-paper basket, mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, these were quickly aisposed 
of; but a weighty balance of communi- 
cations still remained behind, which 
would need much care and time in an- 
swering in the course of the day. 
When he reached No. 15 Committee- 
room—the scene of the famous struggle 
over Mr. Parnell’s chairmanship of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party—he was 
soon deep in the work of grappling 
with the details of the gigantic rail- 
way scheme embodied in the private 
bill which was being promoted by that 
monarch amongst railway corporations 
—the Great Metropolitan and Central 
Counties Company. For some hours 
his labor here was of the severest kind. 
Anxious to act in a spirit of impartial 
justice to all the large interests in- 
volved, he gave a concentrated atten- 
tion to the huge mass of intricate tech- 
nical evidence that was submitted, and 
followed the speeches of counsel with 
a keen intellect that kept wakefully 
alive to every argument adduced. To 
leave the room for any length of time 
was impossible, as without his pres- 
ence a quorum of the Committee could 
not be maintained, and matters would 
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then have to come to a standstill. Vast 
issues were at stake in the bill before 
them, and it was as necessary to give 
a rigid scrutiny to each successive 
clause as it is for a judge to sift every 
atom of testimony that may be submit- 
ted to him in court. The particular 
labor in which Mr. Segraye was now 
engaged was neither showy nor excit- 
ing—it was not of the kind to attract 
or arouse popular enthusiasm; but, 
nevertheless, the patient energy of Sir 
John Bouverie and his colleagues 
meant a considerable easing of the 
pressure under which, without it, Par- 
liament would have to be driven. All 
committees are required to suspend 
their sittings on the Speaker taking the 
chair in the House below, but when 
necessary an extension of time is given 
to finish the examination of a witness 
or to avoid breaking the thread of an 
almost completed section of the case 
at hearing. Such an extension was 
necessary on this occasion, and when 
at length the Committee found itself 
able to adjourn for the day the mem- 
ber for Bridgeforth felt very fagged. 

Some slight reward awaited him for 
his strict attention to duty upstairs, 
when, on descending to the Members’ 
Lobby once more, he was handed an 
envelope by an attendant, which on 
opening he found to - contain a card 
informing him that he had been suc- 
cessful in his previous day’s ballot for 
the Ladies’ Gallery. This was an un- 
expected piece of luck, his ill-success 
in this lottery having become almost 
proverbial with him. One result of re- 
ceiving this card was that the paper 
which he had dropped into the ballot- 
box a few hours earlier would now be 
useless. Assuming that it came out 
amongst the first eighteen, it would be 
simply cancelled by the officials in fa- 
vor of the nineteenth name which hap- 
pened to be drawn. Nor could he now 
ballot again for another week. 

A brief visit to the Chamber, where 
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Ministers were at the moment answer- 
ing questions, told him that some 
friendly colleague had duly placed in 
the small brass frame at the back of 
the seat, which he had taken for the 
evening, the card he had left with his 
name on it at half-past eleven, when 
he was on his way to No. 15 Commit- 
tee-room. Notwithstanding the attrac- 
tions of question time, he was unable 
as yet to remain in the Chamber. 
Amongst the letters, which the morn- 
ing’s post had brought him, was an 
important one from the chairman of 
his Election Committee in Bridgeforth. 
By this he was informed that Sir John 
Langhorne, who, as well as being 
Chairman of his Committee, was an 
intimate personal friend of many 
years’ standing, intended paying a visit 
to Westminster on the following Mon- 
day, and would be glad of orders for 
the House for himself and his brother, 
who had just returned home from 
India. The letter also asked for some 
copies of an Allotments Bill which the 
Government had introduced a couple 
of days previously. 

These were requests which Mr. Se- 
grave felt bound to honor without a 
moment’s delay. Proceeding to the 
Speaker’s office, he learned that he 
could have two orders for either the 
Members’ Gallery, the Special Gallery, 
or for Under the Clock. As the best 
available position in the House was 
obviously due to the chairman of his 
Election Committee, he took the order 
for Under the Clock, which meant that 
Sir John Langhorne and his brother 
would have the advantage of occupy- 
ing seats on a back bench of the Legis- 
lative Chamber itself, where they 
would be on the same level as mem- 
bers, and from where they could carry 
on a pleasant conversation with their 
representative while the debate was 
in progress. This little matter having 
been adjusted satisfactorily, Mr. Se- 
grave made his way to the Vote Office 
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for the purpose of sending off copies 
of the Allottments Bill for which Sir 
John had inquired. It happened that 
the text of this Bill had only been cir- 
culated to members that morning, so 
that he could not have forwarded it a 
moment earlier—a point he was careful 
to explain in writing to his friend. It 
is in connection with the circulation 
of these bills that members retain the 
one remnant left them of an old privi- 
lege which their predecessors enjoyed 
in full for centuries. Up to the date 
of the establishment of the Penny 
Post, in 1840, a seat in the House of 
Commons carried with it the right of 
franking correspondence—which meant 
that a limited number of letters bear- 
ing the signature of a member of Par- 
liament were entitled to be carried and 
delivered free. This privilege was 


abolished in 1840, but members still 
possess the right, which they do not 
fail to exercise, of sending a limited 
number of copies of any bill to their 


constituents free through the post by 
writing their names on the covering 
wrapper. They can obtain six copies 
on demand at the Vote office, and by 
entering their names in a book in the 
Speaker’s office they can have twenty- 
five additional copies sent free in the 
same way. 

It was Mr. Segrave’s intention at this 
point to spend some time in the House 
listening to the debate in which he in- 
tended to take part later.on in the 
evening. But a further delay inter- 
posed. He was standing, speaking for 
a moment to the doorkeeper at the 
entrance to the House, when a mes- 
senger handed him one of the cards 
which have to be duly filled up in the 
outer lobby when visitors call to see 
any of the members. A glance at the 
card told him that it could not be dis- 
regarded, even with all his anxiety to 
hear the debate. It informed him that 
Mr. Warburton and Miss Warburton 
desired orders for admission. Perhaps 
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there is nothing which tries the pa- 
tience of a member more severely than 
receiving one of these cards when he 
has some special and pressing business 
on hand. As a rule, when there is a 
lady in the case, she desires to be es- 
corted over the whole place and have 
everything explained to her. Above all 
things she is curious to look in at the 
House of Lords in Session, and then 
to be taken to the Ladies’ Gallery to 
allow her to catch a glimpse of the 
men in the Commons who are talked 
about so much out of doors. This 
needs an incessant description, and 
runs away with invaluable time. 
When engaged in this task members 
feel as if they are repeating the patter 
phrases of a diorama lecturer as they 
enlarge, for the hundredth time, on the 
numberless details which are to be 
seen in a walk through the two 
Houses. 

For Mr. Segrave, however, there was 
ho escape on this occasion. Mr. War- 
burton was one of the most influential 
men in his constituency; indeed, it was 
that gentleman whose name stood at 
the head of his chief nomination paper 
at the last election. Betaking himself, 
therefore, to the Strangers’ Lobby, he 
gave a warm and cheery welcome to 
Miss Warburton and her respected 
father. He imposed no restraint on 
himself in doing them all the honor he 
could. Obtaining an order “To View” 
from the Serjeant-at-arms, he showed 
them everything in the Commons in 
which visitors are usually most keenly 
interested. He threw all the life and 
animation possible into the descrip- 
tions he gave of the persons and places 
they saw, and as he had a pretty gift 
both of imagination and vocabulary he 


- made the stereotyped tour of the 


Crypt, the Cloak-room, the Lobbies, 
the Smoking-room and the Terrace, 
sparklingly attractive. Miss Warbur- 
ton expressed herself delighted, and 
Mr. Segrave’s painstaking courtesy 
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was not lost upon her father. The 
House of Lords being engaged in an 
important sitting, he next secured an 
order from the Gentleman-Usher of the 
Black Rod and took his two friends to 
the Upper House. Here he pointed 
out the Bar at which the Speaker stood 
when he waited on the Lords officially, 
and he carefully explained all about 
the throne, the woolsack, and the cross 
benches where the Royal Dukes sat 
when they came to the House. As 
the Prime Minister was speaking when 
they entered, and as he was followed 
by the Leader of the Opposition, Miss 
Warburton had every reason to count 
herself fortunate in the time chosen for 
her visit. After gratifying their curi- 
osity by hearkening to a fair sample 
of the oratory of the Peers, they re- 
turned to the House of Commons, 
where the member for Bridgeforth was 
able to place Mr. Warburton Under the 
Clock and find a seat for his daughter 
in the Ladies’ Gallery. 

Free at length from any further out- 
side demands on his time, Mr. Segrave 
was permitted to make his way to the 
place in the House which he had se- 
cured so many hours previously. The 
big debate, he found, was developing 
handsomely, and promised to realize 
everything foretold of it. With his 
carefully arranged notes close at hand 
in the breast pocket of his coat, the 
member for Bridgeforth followed with 
a sane, critical judgment the argu- 
ments used in the discussion. He was 
anxious for several reasons to get an 
opportunity of speaking. He had given 
much thought and study to the subject 
before the House, and he felt that, al- 
though the conclusions at which he 
had arrived might not be original and 
novel, yet they were, as he believed, 
thoroughly sound, and he had an hon- 
est desire to add to the practical use- 
fulness of the debate. But, while this 
was the motive which actuated him 
most emphatically, he was not alto- 
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gether unconscious of being influenced 
by the knowledge, common to all as- 
piring legislators, that a successful 
speech made in a high-class debate is 
the best advertisement that an unoffi- 
cial member of the House can obtain. 
Devotion to such committee work as 
that in which Mr. Segrave had been 
engaged in the early part of the day, 
close attendance in the Division Lob- 
bies, a generous obedience to the 
Whips, have their effect, without 
doubt; but it is the smart speech, de- 
livered in an all-important debate 
where the life of a Government is at 
stake, that impresses the crowd and 
gets talked about in a constituency. A 
long and wearisome interval elapsed 
before the representative of Bridge- 
forth found himself addressing the 
House. He had repeatedly risen, as 
one of quite a host of competitors for 
the Speaker’s favor, but it was only to 
resume his seat each time in disap- 
pointment. But when his opportunity 
came ultimately he made excellent use 
of it. His speech had many notable 
points in it, and by those who followed 
him, on both sides of the House, he 
was warmly congratulated. 

The day’s work of an industrious 
M.P. does not end, however, with the 
peroration of a successful speech. It 
will be clear, from what I have said, 
that up to the point I have now 
reached Reginald Segrave had not had 
a moment to attend to even his morn- 
ing’s correspondence. But the evening 
post brought an additional batch of let- 
ters, of more or less importance, all of 
which, however, demanded recognition. 
Before dealing with these he snatched 
the opportunity of having a little din- 
ner,and then, adjourning to the Library, 
he faced the tiresome problem of set- 
tling with his various correspondents. 
This is, indeed, an exacting labor. 
Some constituent has a grievance which 
he desires should be brought to the 
attention of the House in the shape of 
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a question; another thinks that influ- 
ence might be exerted to advance a 
son’s interest in a Government office; 
a local village holds that it is entitled 
to a post-office; a complaint is made 
that the action of a certain police 
official was altogether illegal; an influ- 
ential politician in his own particular 
locality suggests the advisability of 
having an immediate demonstration 
there, to counteract the effect of a tri- 
umphant meeting which their oppo- 
nents have just held. Petitions are 
forwarded for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, inquiries are made as to how 
a deputation should proceed which is 
anxious to wait on the President of 
the Local Government Board. These, 
and a thousand other matters, call for 
tactful handling. Then an endless suc- 
cession of applications for subscrip- 
tions clamor for a response, questions 
to be put to Ministers must be framed; 
and letters, on one topic or another, 
have to be addressed to Government 
departments. Patiently and doggedly 
the member for Bridgeforth bent his 
will to this fagging work, using many 
sheets of the neatly headed Library 
notepaper, and afterwards sealing each 
letter with one or other of the four 
Library seals which are at the use of 
members, 

He was not allowed to finish this 
work without some prolonged interrup- 
tions. He-had, for instance, to attend 
an important conference of county 
members, which lasted nearly two 
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hours, at which the Government Allot- 
ments Bill, issued, that morning, was 
closely analyzed, and at which a num- 
ber of amendments were drafted and 
given to different men, of whom he 
was one, to move at the proper time. 
When this conference had closed he re- 
ceived a message from the President 
of the Board of Trade, who wished to 
consult him about a case he had sub- 
mitted to that Minister a day or two 
before. The effect of these and other 
interruptions was that it was eleven 
o'clock at night before he had cleared 
off his correspondence. He had still an 
hour to wait until the division would 
be taken; and, to find some occupation 
for his thoughts, he passed through to 
the end room of the Library, where 
political memoirs and _ biographies 
abound. Here he tried to interest him- 
self in “Greville’s Memoirs,” but all he 
found himself able to do was to fix his 
attention mechanically on the book- 
plate of the Commons which stared at 
him from the inside of the cover. How- 
ever, the division bells rang at last, 
and having made one of a Government 
majority of ninety-seven, he passed as 
quickly as he could out into Palace 
Yard, where the policeman on duty 
called a cab for him, and he drove 
home, As the horse sped along Victoria 
Street he heard Big Ben chiming the 
strokes of a quarter to one. He had 
been upwards of thirteen hours in the 
House, and, as we have seen, he had 
not been idle in that time. 
Daniel Crilly. 
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(Conclusion.) 


11Il.—THE COMING OF THE SNOW. 


The .snow began to fall again that 
afternoon, first a_ little, in fluttering 
flakes, afterwards more and more, so 
that by twilight the air was thick with 
it. By midnight it had blocked the 
already choked roads beyond any hope 
of passage. This was of small matter 
to most people, for on the island such 
things happened more winters than 
not, so no one was surprised nor much 
troubled. It mattered little to Aaron 
Neck, for he, being satisfied that some 
evil must have befallen Tobiah, went 
home before the snow grew heavy, de- 
termed in his mind to wait a more 
favorable opportunity for paying what 
he owed to Ann Ponsford. But to 
Tobiah the snow was of some account, 
for he had set out for the other side 
of the island. In those days there 
was only one parson for the whole 
island: there was a church both at the 
back, where the Old Hall was, and also 
at the front. The parson himself lived 
at the front, where the most of the 
people were: it was here that Tobiah 
would go. The way was bad enough 
as it was, and might have proved too 
much for a man shorter in the leg than 
Tobiah and less strong both in body 
and in the righteousness of his cause. 
He, however, won through, and some 
time after nightfall reached the par- 
son's house. The good man gave him 
welcome and listened to his errand, 
promising to fulfil his share. Tobiah, 
well satisfied, slept that night at the 
parson’s house; but the morning found 
the snow so deep that to start again 
were not only madness but impossibil- 
ity. Tobiah looked out, and being con- 
vinced of the state of the ways, saw 
that the cause was from the Lord, and 
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he must abide where he was. So he 
abede, and spent the whole day in 
profitable discourse with his host, con- 
tending very mightily on matters spir- 
itual, to the great enlightenment of 
himself and his hearer. 

How the delay appeared to the two 
at the Old Hall none knew, but the 
snow which made the parson and his 
guest prisoners made these others also. 
To while away the time they set out 
to explore the house, of which neither 
yet knew much: this, soon after To- 
biah left them, before they knew that 
their imprisonment was likely to be of 
some duration. During the forenoon 
they went over the whole house: into 
rooms long unused, damp and chill 
with the breath of the marshes; into 
long passages and cobwebbed garrets 
hidden high under the eaves; down 
echoing corridors and unlooked-for 
stairways; looking at frayed curtains 
and moth-eaten hangings, and furniture 
black and dusty with time. Every- 
where was stillness, the stillness of 
death: outside the snow held the earth 
locked in silence; inside was a silence 
that could be felt. 

“It is as if all the world were dead,” 
Ann said once as she stayed by a high 
window. 

“And we alone were left, inheritors,” 
Thirl added. Then, “You are tired,” 
he said, for he thought the cold light 
showed lines of weariness on her face. 

She shook her head, but he made her 
come back to the kitchen fire. 

Later, he kindled a fire in another 
room and brought there chairs and 
books from the chambers they had ex- 
plored. There they spent the after- 
noon, talking now of the marshland 
and the ways of the coast. Ann told 
all she knew, and Thirl, never think- 
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ing ita strange thing nor remembering 
that it was one he had not done before, 
spoke of his plans to drain the fen and 
reclaim some of the lost pasture-lands. 
Ann listened eagerly, with now a word 
and now a question, showing with pen- 
cil and paper how the land lay, helping 
to make the plans complete. 

So dusk fell, and the snow without 
grew thicker and thicker. Gradually 
the fire burned low and red, and dark- 
ness filled all the room, making pencil 
and paper useless. Fora time they sat 
in silence, each thinking his own 
thoughts. At last Ann spoke. 

“I wonder when Aaron went,” she 
said. 

“His fat will be well cooled if he is 
still there,” Thirl answered. 

But Ann knew he would not be there. 
“He will have gone long ago,” she said. 
“He never spares a fallen foe nor 
stands by a fallen friend: such he 
would take Tobiah to be.” 

“You do not love him,” Thirl ob- 
served; and when Ann only answered 
“No,” he asked why. 

She hesitated, then she said, “He has 
a son, Robert—not a bad man like his 
father, not a very wise one, perhaps 
rather a poor creature, though he did 
not seem so to me. I was ‘a young 
girl then, I knew nothing; no one but 
the Marshmen, and I—I thought I—— 
It was the passing passion of which 
you spoke.” 

“Forgive me,” Thirl said gently, as 
if he would have stayed the confidence 
he had unwittingly forced; but she 
went on— 

“There is little to tell. There was no 
troth ever plighted between u§%, or, in- 
deed, many words of the sort; but 
Robert, I think, was willing, and his 
mother over-anxious; the neighbors, 
her friends, thought it as good as done, 
and Aaron openly spoke of it. Then, 
one haytime, Aaron went to the town, 
and saw Cheesman Viney, the rich 
grocer. By harvest Robert was mar- 
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ried to Sacrissa, the grocer’s daughter 
and heiress.” 

So Ann spoke; afterwards there was 
silence, and the ashes crumbled and 
fell, and the snow pressed softly 
against the window-pane, At last Thirl 
said, “Would the passion have out- 
lived a marriage?’ 

And Ann was forced to say, “No! 
Nevertheless,” she added, “Aaron has 
an ill way of doing things; his taunts 
and his friends’ taunts were not easy 
to bear. Moreover, since that day, and 
especially since his wife died, he has 
been piling offence upon offence until 
there was an end.” 

“And you saved me to spite him?’ 

“In part. In part it was— Why 
should I stand by while you were done 
to death? You had done no harm. 
Nay, you carried the coals for me and 
spoke courteously: it was nothing, I 
know; you would have done it for any 
woman, but no other man had done 
it for me.” 

She rose abruptly. “It must be late,” 
she said, and went out to the kitchen 
to get the meal. 

They took it together, and after- 
wards by candle-light turned over old 
books, Thirl speaking of their writers, 
and sometimes reading a passage here 
or there. The hour was late before he 
turned the last page of a poet, and Ann 
took a candle from the table. 

He held the door open for her to pass 
out—“Good night,” he said. 

“Good night,” she answered, and 
crossed the hall, went up the stairs, 
and so by the long passage to the room 
where she had slept last night. A mir- 
ror hung over the mantel-shelf here; 
she looked at herself for a moment, 
then a flush dyed her cheek and a 
eyes, and she 
turned away and went quickly to bed. 
So ended the first day. 

On the second, when they rose in the 
morning and saw the white drifts that 
lay so deep, they knew that no one 
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could get through to them yet. So, 
perforce, they must also spend that day 
together. 

For some things it were as well, 
Thirl thought, for there was more 
that he wanted to hear and to say 
about his plan for draining the land. 
Well, too, Ann thought, for there was 
much she could tell him about the 
Marshmen and their ways,—things that 
might lead him to understand them, 
and deal wisely when he came to live 
along among them. So the time sped 
swiftly and without lagging. 

After dark, as yesterday, they drew 
the old curtains, and swept the hearth, 
and set tall copper candlesticks on the 
table, 

“I heard a mouse in the wainscot,” 
Ann said, listening to the faint sound 
of tiny feet. 

“And I a cricket on the hearth,” 
Thirl answered. 

“Here?” she asked. 


“No, in the kitchen, a while gone.” 

“It is the first sound of life in this 
dead place,” she said. 

“Ay,” he answered, with his eyes on 


the fire; “the creatures are coming 
back. They think there will be warmth 
here, food on the table, laughter in the 
hall—a home——” 

He stopped suddenly, and Ann had 
nothing to say, so she turned the leaves 
of a book she held. After a long time 
he asked her what it was, and then, 
as last night, they talked of books and 
writers, reading passages here and 
there till the hour was again late. 

When Ann had taken her candle and 
gone that night, Thirl sat down again 
by the fire, listening for the scratch 
and scamper in the wainscot. He even 
scattered some crumbs in the dark cor- 
ner where he heard it, and watched the 
bright-eyed creature that came out to 
eat. Then suddenly he laughed harsh- 
ly and frightened the small thing 
away. 

“Little fool,” he said, “you are mis- 
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taken; there will be no home here, 
neither laughter nor love.” 

Nevertheless, before he took his way 
upstairs he went into the kitchen and 
listened in the low firelight to the 
chirp, chirp, of the cricket under the 
hearthstone. 

So passed the second day. 

On the next a tapping came at 
a closed window. A gull, stupid with 
cold and maimed by its efforts to find 
shelter among the inhospitable trees, 
threw itself against the frozen glass 
and fell stunned on the ledge. Ann 
took it in and to the fire, holding it 
close to her breast, that the warmth 
might come gradually. Afterwards she 
fed it, soothing it the while with the 
mournful, inarticulate sounds she had 
heard the birds make when they talked 
to one another on the lonely shore. 
Thirl looked at her curiously, marvel- 
ling at the tenderness of her touch and 
the softness in her eyes. Such a look 
had he seen in a painting of the Holy 
Mother at some foreign shrine, and he 
knew that it was the look of a woman 
who tends the helpless, the look this 
woman would bend on the babe of the 
man she loved. He turned away sud- 
denly. 

Later that day the gull grew better; 
at evening it stirred in its basket by 
the fire and called softly to know 
where it was. The sound brought a 
memory to Thirl of his early home in 
the Lincolnshire fens, so that he was 
moved to speak of it to Ann. She lis- 
tened with interest, then, “You will be 
giad that you came here,” she said; “it 
will seem like home to you. The gulls 
often talk all day long here, and the 
great black geese in the bad weather 
and the redshanks that wade in the 
dykes.” 

Thirl nodded. “It is years since I 
have heard them,” he said. “The old 
home was sold when I was a boy, and 
I came to London to make money.” 

Ann pushed her hair from her fore- 
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head: to her it seemed a bad thing to 
live among streets when one has been 
used to the free marshes. “You have 
lived there ever since?’ she asked. 

“Ever since,” he said, ‘‘working alone 
to make money. Now I have made 
it, and still I am alone.” 

She said nothing. Earlier she had 
spoken of what she would do,—how, 
when the marriage farce was over and 
it was safe for her to leave, she would 
go inland to the house of one she used 
to know. But now she had no more 
to say, so for a while they sat with 
the big silence wrapping them round. 
Suddenly she raised her head. 

“Do not do it,” she said earnestly. 
“There its time yet,—no one can get 
through to us till the snow begins to 
Before any one can be here I 

There is an old boat in the 


melt. 
can go. 


boat-house; I can go to the mainland’ 


and get away before any know that I 
have gone. I shall be safe; I can take 
good care of myself. Let me go, and 
do not do this thing; do not bind your- 
self to loneliness and an unshared 
hearth.” 

So she entreated, but he only asked, 
“Do you mean that you would rather 
that we did not marry?” 

“Much rather,” she answered. 

“Why? Because you think if I did 
not marry you I might marry another, 
and so no longer be alone? Or because 
you fear such a desire might come to 
yourself.” 

He looked her keenly in the face as 
he spoke: for a moment she met his 
eyes.’ “I shall never marry another,” 
she said, then lowered her lids. 

“Very well, then,” he said, and re- 
turned to his papers; but his manner 
told her that the point was not gained. 


“Why do you persist?” she asked. 


“Do you think I shall not be safe if I 


go?” 

“IT am sure that you will not; you 
must stay for a while.” 

“And to stay I must have the cover 
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of your name?” she cried scornfully. 
“Do you think it matters to me 
whether I am called Ann Ponsford or 
Ann Thirl?” 

“It matters to me. I would rather 
you were called Ann Thirl.” 

“Even if it ruin your life?” 

He smiled a little. “Ruin is a small 
price to pay for some things,’”’ he said, 
but though he smiled his eyes were 
grave. They grew graver still when 
Ann had gone for the night, and when 
he sat alone with the plans of the 
marshland before him; but his eyes 
fixed on the place where she had been 
by the fire, and where it almost seemed 
that he saw some ghost that another 
could not have seen. 


IV.—THE COMING OF THE DOWER- 
CHEST. 


The marriage of the master of the 
Old Hall took place in January after 
the great snow. The entry of it is to 
be found in the register of the church 
of SS. Martha and Mary, the Reverend 
Cuthbert Price being then rector. The 
witnesses to the ceremony were 
Thomas, the clerk, and Susan, she who 
lived hard by the church, and on this 
occasion mopped enough of the snow- 
water from the edifice for the bride to 
stand on the altar-step without pat- 
tens, and yet not wet her feet more 
than moderately. For this she received 
the sum of one guinea, and so ever 
afterwards was minded to stand by the 
newly married couple, being of the 
age that is ready to hold with the 
money-bag, even if there is horns and 
tail behind it. 

There was yet another witness that 
day, Tobiah the Dissenter. He had 
some heart-searching as to whether or 
no he ought to enter the church: but 
coming to the couclusion that the cause 
was good if the place doubtful, and 
believing also that the ceremony could 
not be as well conducted without him 
as with him, he went. He was pleased 








to find that the building within was as 
fairly whitewashed as any stable—to 
which, indeed, it was not without 
resemblance—the paintings idolatrous 
men of old had done on the walls limed 
out, and the pillars of Italian marble 
neatly coated likewise. Well satisfied 
with the simple and cleanly appear- 
ance of the place, he shouted his 
“Amens” lustily, and set his name in 
large letters to the register, where it 
remains to this day. 

The master and his lady came to 
gether to the church, which was, as it 
were, almost in the garden of the Hall, 
and so easy to reach. The lady wore 
a gown of black Lyons velvet and a 
petticoat of crimson brocade, both of 
a past fashion and made for a woman 
narrower in the shoulder, the defi- 
ciency being met by a white kerchief 
and a tippet of sable fur. This on ac- 
count of the fact that her own clothes 
were not yet dry, she having last night 
opened a door hastily and been 
whelmed in a shoot of half-melted 
snow from the porch roof. In this man- 
ner she was soaked to the skin, and 
as her things were long in drying, she 
was driven to find garments left be- 
hind by the fine madame of the old 
Squire, now long dead. This the good 
parson did not know—madame’s death 
was before his time—he only thought 
how handsome was the new mistress, 
as she came, without looking to left or 
right, down the path that had been 
cleared for her by the man-servant, 
who had but lately come from the 
town, 

When the ceremony was over Tobiah 
took a hasty leave—he had urgent busi- 
ness, he said—and strode off down the 
lane without waiting for any. But 
the parson came with the new-married 
couple to the Hall, to take something 
before he set out on his homeward 
tramp. 

The repast that day was scarcely 
bridal, but it was more than smoked 
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bacon and ship’s biscuit, for Thirl’4 
servant had brought things with him 
from the town, and a woman of the 
village had been found both to sell 
fowls and to cook them. There was a 
look of life about the house; a couple 
or so of rooms had been set in some 
array. A young girl, daughter of 
the said woman, was in the great 
hall when the party came from 
church. 

She took Ann’s tippet and bonnet, 
making her feel that the days of lonely 
comradeship were gone. Gone they 
certainly were, and gone too her old 
position. When she sat at table some 
one stood behind her chair, and she 
who had served was served now. She 
was mistress and hostess to-day, and 
must behave as such, so she bent a 
courteous ear to Mr. Price, leading him 
to talk garrulously of old times and 
past snows, so that he forgot who she 
was and what Tobiah had thought fit 
to tell him of the doings of the last 
days. 

So the meal passed, and before the 
pale sun waned the parson set out on 
his homeward trudge. Thirl went te 
the gate to see him start: for a moment 
he stood watching him, then he turned 
about and went back to the house. In 
the hall his man met him with some 
question, would he this or would he 
that. Thirl told him shortly “No,” and 
stalked through the hall, now dusted 
and made to look as if living folk used 
it. Thirl noted the look, and it did not 
seem to please him, for he shut him- 
self in the room where he and Ann had 
spent long hours during the snow. For 
him, too, the days of the lonely com- 
radeship were over, and it was not 
clear what remained. 

Ann sat the afternoon in her cham- 
ber, the one at the end of the long 
corridor. As the day waned and dark- 
ness, sharpened with frost, fell, there 
came a tapping at her door. It wag 
the little maid, who asked if she 
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would be served in her room or would 
go downstairs, 

“I will go down,” she said, and she 
went slowly, with the sweep of the 
silks she still wore, along the passage, 
across the gallery, and down the stairs. 
Her face betrayed nothing; but in her 
heart she felt as if all were a. dream, 
as if it were some other that passed 
slowly, while she, invisible, watched 
from the shadows. The thing would 
end, she knew—she would wake to end 
it. She would go down wide stairs, 
down and down, as one does in 
dreams; past dark wainscot, as now, 
where a face for a moment glowed in 
the candlelight, glowed and vanished 
and glowed again till it vanished away 
in the dark of waking. All would van- 
ish, as dreams vanish at the cheerless 
coming of the winter’s day, that calls 
the waker to work before dawn. The 
gallery where her steps echoed would 
be the echo of a dream, the hall where 
the fire glimmered would be the glim- 
mer of a dream, and the man who wait- 
ed her there with the keen kind eyes 
and the courteous hand, he too would 
be the figure of a dream. ,It was well 
that the waking should come soon—be- 
fore he became too real, too near, be- 
fore he usurped all now and all then, 
so that waking should be filled with 
bitter-sweet pain, the memory that 
clings as the scent of the trees clings 
for all time to the timbers of oak and 
of sandalwood. 

So ran her mind as she sat by the 
fire in the room where they two had 
sat while the snow lay thick without. 
So ran her mind as she shook from the 
creased folds of the old gown the 
subtle smell of the trees caught from 
the chest where it had lain. And as 


she shook it she knew that the thing - 


was done, and that for always he—. 
She looked up, and met his eyes fas- 
tened on her in the candlelight. 

It was just then that there came a 
loud knocking at the outer door. 
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“What is it?’ she said, half rising. 

“No harm,” he answered, “or it 
would not announce itself so nois- 
ily.” 

Nevertheless, since she was nervous, 
he forestalled the servant and went 
out to see, she listening anxiously in 
the room where he left her. 

But she need not have been uneasy, 
for the man who knocked came from 
Tobiah, so his errand was necessarily 
virtuous and, on this occasion, peace- 
able. 

When Tobiah left the church after 
the marriage ceremony, he set out at 
once for the shore, where by the land- 
ing-stage a boat lay in readiness, with- 
in it two stout men, Samuel and Sam- 
uel the less, worthy cousins and 
staunch Dissenters, not more in the 
contraband trade than most. These 
two loved Aaron Neck no better than 
did many others, and being mostly con- 
cerned in business at the other side 
of the island, they were less in his 
power, and so not afraid to lend a 
hand to Tobiah. Thus, without ado, 
they rowed the Dissenter over to the 
mainland and made the boat fast hard 
by the causeway. Here Tobiah got 
out, leaving the cousins with the boat. 
They demurred, but he was firm. 

“What need of more?” he said. “The 
Lord can save by few as well as by 
many. I go alone—the sword of the 
Lord is with me.” 

And he went, after setting them a 
time when they should follow him. He 
went by the road, straight to the Black 
Horse Inn, which was but a little dis- 
tance. 

Aaron Neck was within doors: when 
he saw Tobiah coming he was sur- 
prised, for he believed him hurt, or at 
least captive, at the Old Hall. 

“Why!” cried he. “This is a pleas- 
ant sight! You are sound? You are 
free?” 

“Both,” answered Tobiah, “and come 
for the dower-chest, which is mine by 
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will of your good wife, dead before 
Michaelmas.” 

“The dower-chest?’ Aaron repeated 
slowly, as if he were trying to remem- 
ber. “Oh, ay, I said you should take it 
when you brought Ann Ponsford 
back.” 

“You said,” Tobiah retorted with 
scorn; “but I did not say,—I did not 
make terms for what is mine. The 
chest is mine, and without it I do not 
leave this house.” 

Aaron nodded his head and spoke 
softly: Tobiah was a tall man and 
lean, for whom he was no match; 
moreover, this lean man stood between 
the landlord and the loaded fowling- 
piece that hung on the wall. “Of 
course it is yours,” he said; “‘you shall 
take it as soon as may be. But Ann, 
what of Ann? Surely you have not 
left her in the clutches of the villain? 
You have not, by omission, lent your 
countenance to sin, and, by mischance, 
been overcome of the devil?” 

“Overcome of the devil I nearly 
was,” Tobiah returned. “A white, fat- 
livered devil, with an oily tongue and 
the poison of asps behind it; but, 
thanks be to the Lord, I am saved 
from him, I have been delivered from 
his snare, and, an instrument in the 
hands of the Almighty, I have been 
permitted to deliver others whom this 
Satan would have bound.” 

As he spoke he drew nearer to 
Aaron, who was shifting backwards 
with the thought to get within reach 
of the gun. But Tobiah caught sight 
of it hanging on the wall, and with a 
pounce he took the other by the shoul- 
der. 

“Hey, Master Pharisee!” he said; 
“this is no matter for carnal weapons: 
weapons cannot save you, stout liar! 
Already your fate is sealed for this 
world,—know that your deception is 
discovered; and for the next the fire 
is ready, and soon, well larded as you 
are, you shall be set before it, and 
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roast, roast, roast, while the devils turn 
the spits of perdition!” 

He plumped him down on a chair as 
he spoke. Aaron panted, “Let me go!” 
once, and blasphemed once, but Tobiah 
paid no heed. 

“Hear now what is done,” he said. 
“Ann Ponsford, for whose welfare you 
were solicitous, is safe; she is this day 
the wedded wife of Draycott Thirl, Bs- 
quire, of the Old Hall. He will be able 
to maintain her good name in the teeth 
of such of his sort as may desire to 
eall it in question, and her bodily 
safety in the teeth of such of yours as 
may have designs upon it. The men 
on the front side of the island, where 
I was detained by stress of weather, 
know this, and also sundry other 
things concerning you which it was 
advantageous they should know. Two 
of them are waiting now at the cause- 
way, unless, perchance, they have al- 
ready set out here. They will be here 
before long, and since they are men 
of some violence, not yet perfect in the 
way of the Lord, it will perhaps be 
wiser if I secure you against their 
fury.” 

So saying he took the coil of rope 
that he had brought with him, for 
what purpose Aaron had not before 
guessed, and lashed him firmly and se- 
curely to the chair. 

“TI will pay you for this!” the fat man 
panted, with murder in his little eyes. 
“Men are sorry that cross me!” 

“Tut!” said Tobiah, drawing out a 
paper and beginning to write. “The 
crossing of you is as the crossing of 
any other ill beast—a little snorting, a 
little fume, a stench,—the stench of 
brimstone and the pit,—that is all. As 
for paying, you have other debts also 
to pay, to discharge the which I am 
here to help you. ‘The hire of the la- 
borers who have reaped down your 
fields is of you kept back by fraud,’ 
and has been for fifteen years—over 
long a time for the cries of them that 
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reaped to deafen ‘the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth,’ who has sent me. to col- 
lect the dues owing to Ann Ponsford, 
a laborer without hire and a servant 
without pay.” 

Aaron writhed in his chair, or rather 
he would have done had his bonds let 
him. “You would rob me!” he cried. 
“You abuse me and threaten me and 
assault me in my own house, and now 
you rob me!” 

But Tobiah was not moved. “ “Though 
the wicked man heap up silver as 
the dust,’” he quoted, “‘and prepare 
raiment as the clay. He may prepare 
it, but the just shall put it on, ani the 
innocent shall divide the silver.’ But 
it is not your money-bags I want for 
Ann, it is only a little matter of gear 
and garments, such as women have, 
and such as your wife left behind her. 
It is ill that a bride should go to her 
husband without even a change of rai- 
ment; your wife, good soul, would not 
have had it so. I go now to fill the 
drawers of the dower-chest for the 
bride.” 

He flattened out one of the two pa- 
pers he had written as he spoke, while 
Aaron between snapping teeth said, 
“The dower-chest to Ann Ponsford?’ 

“Why, certainly,” Tobiah answered; 
“what should I do with such a thing? 
It would not go in at my doorway, and 
as soon pass through a window in my 
house as you, fat sinner, through the 
strait gate of heaven.” 

With that Tobiah set up the paper, 
which ran, “This man, Aaron Neck, is 
a prisoner of the Lord, and he who 
touches him for the increasing or di- 
minishing of his pains must reckon 
with Tobiah the Dissenter, emissary of 
Jehovah, who is above.” 


He read this to Aaron, and putting. 


it in a place where it could easily be 
seen, went upstairs. 

A while later the cousins Samuel 
came in. When they saw Aaron bound 
their eyes sparkled, but when they saw 
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the paper they halted. Just then To- 
biah, who had heard them enter, called 
to them to come up. They did so, and 
found the Dissenter in the guest-room 
stuffing things such as women wear 
into the dower-chest. 

“Go to the stable,” so he ordered, 
“get ready the cart, bring it and set it 
close under the window. See also if 
you can find rope: I have been com- 
pelled to already use the piece that I 
brought. When the cart is ready come 
up again: we must make shift to move 
the chest between us and lower it from 
the window as we can. It is clear that 
there is no one within call, or Aaron 
would have already called him, if not 
to aid the work of righteousness, then 
to hinder it.” 

Samuel and Samuel the less grinned 
upon one another; but Tobiah, who felt 
he was but doing his duty, only bade 
them be quick. Soon the new cart was 
ready, the cob harnessed, and a rope 
found; and the three between them set 
to getting the chest down. They took 
out the great drawers; they found the 
bolts that fastened the upper half to 
the lower; they separated it so that 
it could be moved, and then, tugging 
and panting, they got it into the cart, 
and covered it over, so that the beauty 
of its polished wood should not be 
spoiled. 

All together, and leading the horse, 
they went down to the causeway. 
There they separated, Samuel to take 
the boat back to the island, and Sam- 
uel the less to drive the cart to the 
Old Hall. Before he started Tobiah 
put the other paper that he had written 
in the dower-chest, on the shelf where 
piles of linen lay in the place where 
Ann herself had lain not so long ago. 

“Drive straight te the Old Hall,” 
Tobiah said. “See that the chest is 
taken in safely; beyond that there is 
no need for you to see any. The ask- 
ing and answering of idle questions is 
but a waste of time.” 
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Samuel the less nodded. “And you?” 
he said, 

“I go to talk with Aaron Neck for 
the good of his soul. I shall still be 
talking with him when you come back 
with the cart, so there will be no need 
for you to wait to stable it.” 

So Tobiah answered, and Samuel 
grinned again; but he turned his head 
away to do so, and, shaking the reins, 
set off across the causeway. 

It was already after twilight, though 
there being frost in the air the sky was 
clear, and still burned low down with 
the light left at sunset. The road to 
the Old Hall was somewhat long, and 
owing to the late weather ill going, so 
it was long after dark before Samuel 
came to the Hall. Here, as Tobiah 
bade him, he knocked, and with little 
ado and less explanation got in the 
chest, and set it up as it had been set 
up in the guest-room at the Black 
Horse. As soon as this was done Sam- 
uel took his leave. 

Thirl had also lent a hand to the 
moving of the chest: as soon as it was 
done and Samuel gone he dismissed the 
servant who had helped, and went 
back to the room where Ann still stood 
listening, unable to make out what 
was taking place. 

“What is it?” she asked as he en- 
tered. 

“The dower-chest,” he answered, with 
a twist at the corner of his mouth. 

“The dower-chest?” she repeated, her 
face graver than he could make his 
appear. 

“Yes; come and see.” 

She hung back, but he led her into 
the hall, where, standing against the 
dark panelling, was the great chest of 
tulip-wood. 

As her eye fell on it, 
color rose and slowly faded again 
as she recalled when she had last 
seen it, and how behind its screening 
doors she had hidden that night. Like 
a flash the thought came to her, and 


slowly her 
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like a flash the thought of how things 
had gone since then. 

If the thought also came to Thirl his 
face did not show it, as he watched 
her in the glow of the firelight. 

“A present for the bride,” he said. 

She turned upon him. “Then it is 
not for me,” she answered; “I am no 
bride.” 

The twist left the corner of his 
mouth and his face grew grave and 
old. “No,” he said; “it is lover and 
mistress that makes husband and wife, 
and we were only comrades.” 

She caught her breath at the linger- 
ing pain of the last words, but she 
looked away saying nothing. He was 
standing near her by the fire; in its 
light he searched her averted face. 
“And now,” he said; but though his 
voice died away in a question she still 
did not speak. 

“We were comrades,” he said, “and 
we are, we are—what?” 

He had placed his hands on her 
shoulders, he was looking her in the 
face whether she would or no; he com- 
pelled her to look back, he mastered 
her with a mastery that was sweeter 
to her than sweetest victory. “What?” 

The voice was low, just a yearning, 
but lower the answer—“What you 
will.” 


When the dower-chest had been 
brought into the house the doors of the 
upper part were fastened; but either 
it was insecurely done, or the message 
Tobiah had put within had waited long 
enough, for suddenly the doors fell 
apart and one opened slowly. As it 
did so something tumbled out,—a pet-' 
ticoat of lawn finely embroidered, 
which had belonged to Aaron’s wife, 
who was of good stock. With the pet- 
ticoat there fell also the paper. Thirl 
picked it up and held it while Ann 
read it:— 


“To Ann Ponsford, on the day of her 
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wedding with Draycott Thirl, Esquire, 
this chest from Tobiah the Dissenter. 

“The gear within, the reward of her 
labors—‘The workman is worthy of his 
meat,’ ‘the laborer of his hire,’ and the 
bride of her necessary outfit. 

“The Lord be with you. Amen.” 

t 

So they read together. Then Thirl 
took up the petticoat, which for fine- 
ness was fit only for the hottest 
weather. “It is certain, comrade,” he 
said as he felt it, “that Tobiah thought 
you would not go till after the sum- 
mer’s drought let us get our great en- 
terprise under way.” 

Ann laughed, and took the garment 
from him, blushing. “What folly!” she 
said. 

But he answered gravely again, using 
the words of the Dissenter, his arm 
stealing about her the while, “It is 
the foolish things of this world that 
the Lord uses to confound the wise.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Of the enterprise of Draycott Thirl 
and his wife Ann the fruits remain to 
this day in fertile meadow and re- 
claimed salting, drained and recovered 
according to the plans drawn up during 
the great snow. This work at first 
found but little favor with the Marsh- 
men, though in time they approved it; 
more especially when they found that 
Thirl, though he did not assist the con- 
traband trade, did not interfere with it. 
In his wife Ann they had one who, 
while she did not forget old friends, 
did not, after the vengeance on Aaron 
Neck, remember old hurts and spites— 
a thing rare in woman, and making 
for the peace of the island. 


Thus it was that the dower-chest 
came to Ann Ponsford, and thus that 
Tobiah the Dissenter won a victory 
over the devil (in the person of Aaron 
Neck). 

U. L, Silberrad. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF BIRD-SONG.* 


At this season of the year compara- 
tive silence has fallen upon nature, 
few song-birds are heard in the bare 
woodlands and grey meadows, and the 
severity of our English climate re- 
stricts out-of-door investigation of 
wild life within narrow limits. The 
lover of nature, unless he be suffi- 
ciently robust to face inclement winds 
and rains and frosts, is compelled to 
devote his attention to such subjects 
as may be considered at home—to read 
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up the authorities, to consult his note- 
books, to ransack his memory, and to 
deal with fascinating problems like 
that before us. 

Are the songs of birds hereditary? 
What part does instinct play in their 
development? How far are they infiu- 
enced by danger and hunger, and the 
vicissitudes of the struggle for exist- 
ence? Are they largely due to imita- 
tion and mimicry? Are they simply 
the expression of defiance, or of the 
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of Natural Selection.’ By Alfred Russel Wal- 
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passion of love? Or are they the over- 
flow of abundant vitality? Do several 
of these factors blend in the produc- 
tion of song? How are we to account 
for varieties of song in individuals of 
the same species? These, and kindred 
questions, occur to the mind as soon 
as we begin to look at the subject. 

In this article we shall, for the sake 
of clearness, adopt Mr. Charles A. 
Witchell’s definition of bird-song—‘‘the 
whole range of voice in birds.” The 
term “phrase,” as we shall employ it, 
will not mean “a strain in music, but 
a period of song, so that if a bird sang 
a few notes at one time, then paused, 
and sang them again and so on, each 
repetition would be a ‘phrase.’” A 
“strain” means a succession of phrases 
uttered in a definite order that may be 
repeated again and again. In the same 
song a “phrase” may be exactly repro- 
duced, or it may be varied at intervals; 
and a “strain” of music may incorpo- 
rate many different phrases. 

Probably the first vocal sounds were 
produced involuntarily under the in- 
fluence of danger, or during conflict, 
and were cries of terror or anger. 
These, as Mr. Witchell points out, are 
represented, in their earliest expres- 
sion, in the hissing which is common 
to reptiles (to which avians are physi- 
cally related) and to certain birds when 
they are disturbed by intruders on 
their privacy. The wryneck, the great 
owl, the gander, the mute swan, and 
other birds utter this form of menace 
when their nests are invaded and their 
young threatened. Gradually this hiss- 
ing sound developed into a_high- 
pitched exclamation of alarm, which 
as it was found to answer its purpose 
was repeated when occasion demand- 
ed, and, being modulated by the par- 
ticular character of the vocal organ, 
became common to a genus or a spe- 
cies, and was understood by that genus 
or species as a danger signal. The 
single alarm-note then grew into a pro- 
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longed alarm-cry, varying in vehe- 
mence and pitch according to the kind 
of bird; and as it would be uttered, 
generally, in the vicinity of the nest, 
the fledglings would become acquaint- 
ed with it as suggesting to them the 
presence of an’ enemy. In due course 
it would be reproduced and perpetua- 
ted; and in this way each race of birds 
would evolve its own arbitrary and 
practically exclusive danger-cry. 

The habit of contemporary birds to 
utter their alarm-signal many times in 
succession when fear intensifies emo- 
tion will afford illustration of what 
has just been advanced. “It is a matter 
of easy observation,” says Mr. Witch- 
ell, “that the rattling alarm of the 
blackbird is constituted of repetitions 
of one cry. As the peril increases, the 
notes become more frequent, more 
acute, and considerably higher in 
pitch.” Is it not probable that, invari- 
ably, alarms which consist of a note 
repeated many times were evolved in 
a similar way? 

The vocal sounds originating in fear 
and menace were further developed by 
hostile combat. In defence of their 
homes, in their jealousies of rivals, in 
eager competitive quest of food, avian 
war doubtless raged in the beginning 
of their history, as it still rages at 
times in woodland solitudes, on river 
margins, and around tree cities. The 
avian war-cry of defiance, the confused 
noise of battle, the shout of triumph, 
the shriek of suffering, broke the si- 
lence of the primeval forests of gigan- 
tic palms and ferns, mingled with the 
roar of oceans, and the troubled plash 
of mighty streams where fought and 
bellowed the incredible monsters of 
that far-away world. We can only 
dimly imagine the. conditions of life on 
this planet in those distant days; but 
we see clearly enough from the anal- 
ogy of to-day how the martial passion, 
stirring emotion, must have found ex- 
pression in voices that filled the world 
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with a tumult of angry and defiant 
sounds, 

We are familiar with avians that 
illustrate the influence of anger and 
defiance in the employment of bird- 
voice. Chanticleer invariably crows 
when it has beaten a rival, as well as 
when it challenges to single combat. 
The king-bird (Tyrannus carolinensis), 
at one end of the scale, when attack- 
ing the lordly eagle, and the snow-bird, 
at the other end, when quarrelling over 
food; larks and buntings when con- 
tending for an eligible nesting-place; 
the robin when provoked by the song 
of a rival singer,—all give vent to their 
fury, their greed, their envy, in cries 
more or less discordant. Some birds, 
like the crested lark, the chiff-chaff, 
the tree-pipit, and the wren, sing when 
engaged in contest. They sing on the 
battle-field, and chant to the stroke of 
tooth and claw. Mr. Witchell, quoting 
from Jesse, records that a blackbird, 
after beating a cat away from the 
fledglings, celebrated its victory with 
a song. 

Naturalists, usually, have _ distin- 
guished the call-note, by which the at- 
tention of other birds is attracted, 
from the danger-signal and the com- 
bat-cry. Not that there is a clearly 

arked difference between these utter- 
ances in every species, but that in 
some instances specific call-notes are 
used. It is likely that the earliest call- 
notes were adaptations of alarm-cries, 
employed, first, to secure mutual aid 
and companionship among associated 
individuals té whom the alarm-cry was 
well known; and, secondly, to express 
the need or the discovery of food. The 
call-note, therefore, is related to fel- 
lowship, and to hunger and its satis- 
fying, as the alarm-signal and the com- 
bat-cry are related to danger and de- 
fiance. The young birds in their straits, 
after leaving the nest to shift for them- 
selves, and the old birds instinctively 
for their utter 


concerned offspring, 
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calls which are penetrated with a 
plaintive and distressful, or a sympa- 
thetic tone not heard in the cries al- 
ready alluded to. No doubt, as we 
shall see, imitation in time influenced 
these inherited modes of expression. 
We see that many birds are garrulous 
while they continue with their young, 
making frequent use of these charac- 
teristic calls to direct and console 
them. Doubtless the necessity for pro- 
tective silence among birds haunting 
grassy savannahs and vast treeless 
plains, where there is little shelter 
from enemies, and where keen sight 
is of greater value than brilliant song, 
has retarded the development of voice; 
and this may in part account for the 
comparative songlessness of these 
birds. Fear, unless acute, induces si- 
lence, an axiom of Mr. Witchell’s 
which appears to be true. 

Incessant and exacting labor to pro- 
cure food has the same effect. Hence 
it is that some of the most charming 
woodland birds are well-nigh silent. The 
woodpeckers, for instance, are doomed 
to a life of severe toil. They have no 
leisure to learn to sing, and little of 
the vivacity that finds expression in 
music. They have not advanced be- 
yond the most meagre call. The condi- 
tions of existence among the raptorial 
birds, whose life is spent in long spells 
of hunger, as they patiently watch for 
prey, intermittent with periods of glut- 
tony and consequent lethargy, militate 
against any development of song be- 
yond their hereditary or instinctive 
cries and calls. Kindred arguments 
may be applied to other species whose 
pre-occupations seem to have prevent- 
ed the evolution of song. 

The persistence of similar alarm- and 
defiance-cries and of the more social 
eall-notes in species physically allied, 
but whose strains of song are quite 


* distinct—some of these strains being 


remarkable for and beauty, 
while others are of more limited range, 


power 
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—may perhaps be regarded as a pre- 
sumption that from the danger- and 
menace-signals the call-note was 
evolved, and that song in its fuller 
sense has its root here. Heredity may 
account for the retention of crude 
primal cries—still of vital importance 
to the young—in species which have 
evolved exquisite musical strains; 
though, on the other hand, it may be 
contended that they are due to filial 
mimicry, together with the experience 
of the young birds that the utterance 
of these cries is associated with the 
approach of enemies or the supply of 
food. 

The simplest songs consist more or 
less of repetitions of call-totes, or of 
alarm- and call-notes interwoven with 
additional utterances in a musical 
phrase. This is evident to all who 
have an ear to hear,—to sympathetic 
listeners in field and copse and sunny 
glade, and especially to those whose 
perception is acute and clear through 
long training. Mr. Witchell fills sev- 
eral pages in illustration of this. We 
may be permitted, for convenience of 
space, to abbreviate his repertory of 
instances—to select and recast. The 
kestrel repeats its cry to its mate; the 
rook calls incessantly from its lofty 
perch; the tree-creeper and the wry- 
neck utter in rapid succession their 
plaintive notes; the ringed plover 
doubles its call; the lesser spotted 
woodpecker iterates its meagre, me- 
tallic, unmodulated krick, krick; the 
greenfinch and bullfinch repeat their 
common ¢call-note. 


Then another phase ensues. The 
creeper utters its cry many times with- 
out an interval, The greenfinch adds 
to its ordinary call another expressive 
call-note, and repeats those notes in a 
regular succession, thus producing a 
Sweet phrase which is sung both on 
the wing and on the perch. 


The bullfinch introduces variations 
into the reiterations of its call-note, 
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and thus commences a warble. “The 
gold-crested wren constructs a phrase 
by uttering its call-squeak twice in 
double time, afterwards four times in 
succession, and in the latter stage the 
pace is accelerated towards the close.” 
The pied wagtail sings a jumbled song 
in which its habitual notes predomi- 
nate. “The willow-warbler repeats its 
alarm-call-note,—a whistle sounding 
like the word tewy slurred upwards, 
but rendered at a higher pitch. With 
progressive variations it constructs 
from this cry its beautiful song.”’ The 
nuthatch utters from the elms, which 
are its larder, again and again its full- 
toned call so rapidly that it produces 
a prolonged, mellow, bubbling strain. 
The skylark breaks its silence by re- 
peating its call-note, soon, however, to 
abandon it for its ethereal melody. The 
goldfinch and the linnet appear to form 
their strains wholly out of call-notes 
and danger-cries. Even our most glori- 
ous singers, the thrush and the night- 
ingale, mingle these notes and cries 
with their elaborate songs. 

These illustrations are not given as 
proofs that all songs have been devel- 
oped from elementary cries and calls, 
hereditary or instinctive; but to show 
that many songs were at first mere 
repetitions, more or less rapid and va- 
ried, of such cries and calls, slowly 
attaining permanence, and ultimately 
resulting in the strains that fill with 
music our parks and gardens and the 
wild places of nature. 

Habit, emulation, physical energy, 
and the influence of environment mod- 
ify such songs in regard to the length, 
force, and beauty of the strain. 

It must not be supposed that all 
songs are repetitions of elementary 
for the best singers 
their songs from exclamations of more 
extended range. Birds that sing pro- 
longed melodies of heart-melting 
sweetness and power learn their songs 
as the child learns a language. Their 


notes, develop 
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voices are gradually developed and 
perfectly attuned by long practice; and 
it is only after a thousand tentative 
trials, by which they advance step by 
step, that they attain the fluency and 
proficiency which raise them to the 
front rank of songsters. Some, after 
all their efforts, never reach that rank, 
and are never more than minstrels of 
feeble and broken utterance. Bvery 
observer of nature knows that no two 
birds of the same species sing equally 
well, and that some never sing well 
even among the most gifted kinds. The 
reason of this may be that the organ 
of song is possessed by some birds in 
greater excellence than others, or that 
one member of a species has the physi- 
cal strength and intelligence to persist 
in the assiduous use of that organ, 
while another has not. Mr. Witchell 
gives interesting examples of progress 
in proficiency in song which we have 
not space to quote, but for which we 
refer the reader to The Evolution of 
Song, chapter viii., page 148, etc. 

It is questionable if any bird of elab- 
orate song inherits its strain. It is 
stated, on what appears to be good au- 
thority, that nightingales and other 
first-rate songsters which are hatched 
under a different species never sing 
their natural song till they are instruct- 
ed by their own kind; and that birds 
brought up under species other than 
their own will learn the song of that 
species, and show no acquaintance 
with the song of their parents; but this 
subject, which will come up again, is 
involved in much mystery, and seems 
to display amazing contradictions. 

The question how far the evolution 
of song is affected by heredity is an 
important one. It can scarcely be 
doubted that definite cries and calls, 
and the capacity to sing, and to some 
extent the nature of the song, are per- 
petuated by heredity. To what degree, 
if at all, the perfect phrase, or strain, 
is due to this cause is a more difficult 
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question. Evidence appears to be very 
conflicting, and the advocates of rival 
theories present a great array of what 
they declare to be incontestable in- 
stances to fortify their respective ar- 
guments. Probably the truth lies nei- 
ther wholly on the one side nor the 
other; but rather in the fact that he- 
redity, plus further cawses, must be 
reckoned with in any honest attempt 
to arrive at sound conclusions. 

There is strong evidence that the 
young of domesticated birds inherit 
their cries, though some naturalists 
think that the suggestive value of these 
cries is the result of association and 
experience. The advocates of heredity 
state that chickens fresh from the in- 
cubator, that have never heard the 
voice of theparent bird, utter distinctive 
alarm-cries; that young golden plovers 
hatched indoors piped like old birds as 
soon as they could run; and that the 
cry of the lapwing was uttered by the 
young of this species while chipping 
their way out of the eggs, and that 
they became immediately silent on 
hearing the alarm-cry of the parent. 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, an accomplished 
and observant naturalist of wide expe- 
rience, states that some young of the 
rhea, the South American ostrich, 
brought up by him, had so strongly 
inherited their knowledge, that when 
he imitated the alarm-cry of the spe- 
cies they ran to him for shelter; and 
that the young of the South American 
tinamou and the oven-bird utter the 
full cries of their parents when only a 
day or two old. Mr. Witchell says that 
“apparently birds which inherit their 
cries never imitate the notes of other 
birds”; but this is doubtful, for he also 
tells us that “despite the force of in- 


- heritance variations are of frequent 


occurrence,” and that this is owing to 
other causes. There are well authen- 
ticated exceptions to the rule which 
these instances seek to establish; and 
imitation, voluntary or involuntary. 
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plays an important part in the perpet- 
uation of the cries and calls of certain 
species, as seems to be clear from the 
fact that young birds, which at first 
imperfectly utter their characteristic 
notes, gradually acquire them as physi- 
cal development advances. 

Birds physically related have, gener- 
ally speaking, similar voices. This 
“class tone,” which we may consider 
as archetypal, would seem to warrant 
us in arguing for a common starting- 
point, from which they have in many 
cases, under various influences, evolved 
a great divergence of song. The fact 
that the resemblances of the cries of 
the young of these allied species are 
much more alike than the mature 
songs of the adults of the same species 
strengthens this opinion. The corvide 
present an illustration of this. There 
is an obvious broad similarity of tone 
in the notes of the adults of most of 
the members of this family, from the 
raven to the jay; yet there are wide 
divergences, as for instance between 
the rook and the starling. But the cry 
of the young even here has a striking 
resemblance. “Young starlings in the 
nest utter cries closely like, but less 
loud than, those of the rook and the 
jackdaw ef the same age.” The simi- 
larity of voice is still more evident in 
birds of the thrush family. The alarm- 
and call-notes of the throstle, the 
blackbird, the ring-ousel, the field- 
fare, the redwing, and of some for- 
eign thrushes, are very much alike; 
and the same may be said of their 
songs, 

Raptorial birds, gulls, and the anati- 
de illustrate the same general principle 
—that birds physically allied have the 
Same tone of voice. The argument 
must not, of course, be unduly pressed, 
for resemblances of voice may be 
traced between widely divergent orders 
of birds; and it would be futile to at- 
tempt to link these strongly differen- 
tiated avians by physical analogies 
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which after all may be but superficial 
and fanciful. 

We come now to imitation, or mim- 
icry. The evolution of song is large- 
ly the result of this cause. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the songs 
of particular species do not greatly 
alter. Birds, as a rule, are faithful to 
their own songs when with their spe- 
cies, even when dwelling within hear- 
ing of other birds. But there are few 
individual birds whose song is pure; 
that is, who confine themselves to an 
invariable strain. Their language is 
mixed. The throstle is a fine singer. 
Who has not heard this bird wake the 
morning with clear, glad voice? or stir 
the silence of evening with a great 
rush of triumphant melody—a full river 
of song that flowed out far and wide 
in rhythmic waves of delicious music? 
But the song of the wild throstle is 
largely imitative. Mr. Witchell says 
that there is no end to the versatility 
of this bird. He shows, by means of 
a table which he has prepared, that he 
has heard the throstle imitate over 
thirty kinds of birds, and of this num- 
ber twenty were exact reproductions. 
It borrows, accurately renders, and 
weaves into its song the calls, phrases, 
and strains of woodland singers like 
the wryneck, the chiff-chaff, the wood- 
warbler, the nuthatch, and the butcher- 
bird. It appropriates the notes of the 
goldfinch, the chaffinch, and even the 
nightingale. It imitates shore birds 
like the dunlin, whose cry, Mr. Witch- 
ell thinks, it has caught during its 
winter wanderings. He has heard it 
mimic the croak of the crow, the chal- 
lenge of chanticleer, the clucking of a 
hen, and the corncrake’s “note untun- 
able, which shears the breathing quiet 
with a blade of rugged edge.” It does 
not disdain to enrich and vary its own 
superbly delicious song with tones 
from the poorest of singers, and it does 
not fear to adventure the loftiest 
strains of its most gifted rivals. And 
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mimicry characterizes to some degree 
the turdide as a whole. The missel- 
thrush supplements its high wild strain 
—instinct with the sentiment of free- 
dom,—and the blackbird its mellow, 
flutelike song, with borrowed notes. 
We have heard the latter from some 
perch cn a secluded river margin, when 
the song seemed to be extemporized. 
The bird followed its own sweet will, 
and voiced a strain of singular variety, 
never returning to repeat exactly the 
same phrases, but ever uttering new 
strains of unpremeditated music, yet 
not new strains, but echoes caught 
from congeners. 


“The blackbird’s music,” that match- 
less observer of nature, Richard Jeff- 
eries, has said, “is very human, like a 
human being playing a flute; an un- 
certain player, now drawing forth a 
bar of a beautiful melody, and then 
losing it again. It is a song which 
strives to express the singer’s keen de- 
light, the singer’s exquisite apprecia- 
tion of the loveliness of the days; the 
golden glory of the meadow, the lux- 
uriant shadows, the indolent clouds re- 
clining on their azure couch. Such 
thoughts can only be expressed in frag- 
ments. The blackbird feels the beauty 
of the time,—the large white daisy 
stars, the grass with yellow-dusted 
tips, the air which comes so softly, the 
water which runs slower held awhile 
by rootlet and flag and forget-me-not. 
He feels the beauty of the time, and 
must say it. His notes come like wild 
flowers not sown in order. The sun- 
shine opens and shuts the stops of his 
instrument.” 


It gathers many notes for its song 
from the voices that surround it, as 
the child gathers a host of wild flow- 
ers for his bouquet from hedgerow and 
wood and meadow. 


Perhaps few songs are purer than. 


the familiar strain of the robin, a love- 
ly song, a winter solace to bereaved 
woodlands and fields; yet the robin has 
a trick of mimicry, and will so accu- 
rately copy the song of other species 
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that it is difficult to distinguish the 
imitation from the original. It is 
known to appropriate the notes of the 
greenfinch, the blackbird, the lark, and 
several other birds. It often associates 
a number of imitations in one phrase. 
Its welcome song—uttered when the 
nesting-season is far away, when the 
branches are bare, when the sun is at 
the lowest, and when such voices as 
are heard in nature are chiefly distress- 
ful—appears distinctly to contravene 
the theory that it is only the passion 
of love that incites avians to sing; but 
before closing we shall return to this. 
Birds that associate, that have the 
same habitat, catch each other’s notes. 
There is a good deal of similarity in 
the voices of birds that haunt the 
banks of the poplar-shaded streams, 
and the fragrant meadows where quiet 
broods all the year round. Wagtails 
and pipits have kindred voices, thin, 
silvery, with an accent of plaintive- 
ness. The tree-pipit appears to have 
given to the skylark the final notes of 
its early spring song. The warblers 
have, as we might expect, much in 
common in their voices; and the sedge- 
warbler, a mighty singer, is a gifted 
mimic. There is practically no limit 
to the variety of sounds it can repro- 
duce. We have listened to its extraor- 
dinary song—a medley of many strains 
—when twilight was deepening into 
darkness, and have been entranced. It 
is impossible to describe it—rapid, of 
many tones, of manifold lights and 
shades, of varied cadences, reproduc- 
ing with absolute fidelity the songs of 
neighbor birds, in some cases appiur- 
ently arranged in a preconcerted order. 
Buntings imitate pipits; greenfinches 
and yellow-hammers have 
voices,—and we’ know that in 
they seek their food in the 
places, and hear each other’s calls. So 
imitative is the jay in a wild state, 
that it has been known to introduce 


similar 
winter 


Saine 


into its song not only the shrill wher 
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of the kite, the scream of the buzzard, 
and the hooting of the owl, but the 
pleating of the lamb and the neighing 
of the horse. A sparrow, we are told, 
educated under a linnet, hearing by 
accident a goldfinch sing, developed a 
song that was a mixture of the songs 
of these two birds; while another, 
brought up in a cage of canaries, sang 
like a canary, only better; a third, 
reared in a cage close to a skylark, 
imitated with surprising success the 
skylark’s song, but 
strain with its own call-notes. Local 
varieties in individual songsters are in- 
fluenced by local circumstances, as, for 
instance, the greater prevalence of par- 
ticular musical species in a neighbor- 
hood, the abundance or the scarcity of 
food, or the nature of the country, 
whether arboreal or pastoral, a place 
of vocal streams and _ harp-like 
or a place of deep silences. 
These illustrations might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied, and indeed 
Mr. Witchell crowds his pages with 
them. 

Before passing from these, we must 
refer to the glorious strain of the night- 
ingale, in which are heard the notes of 
many birds, if the ear of the naturalist 
is to be at all trusted. Mr. Witchell’s 
educated hearing detects in the song of 
this bird the whitethroat’s melody, the 
music of the chiff-chaff, the water- 
bubble note of the nuthatch, the green 
woodpecker’s cry, the  blackbird’s 
alarm, and the chissick of the house- 
sparrow. All these birds, as well as 
others, contribute to its wealth; but it 
cannot be analyzed, any more than the 
joy which it creates in the soul of the 
listener, or the witchery of the summer 
night which it makes eloquent with its 
passionate song, can be analyzed. We 
like Mr. Witchell’s description of the 
music of the nightingale—one of the 
finest things in his book—much better 
than his attempt to resolve the strain 
into its elements. 


woods, 
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The fulness of tone which the night- 
ingale displays interferes with the ac- 
curacy of imitation in many instances; 
and, indeed, so wonderful is the song 
that the listener is apt to forget all 
else than the supreme impulse and pas- 
sion of the singer. Perhaps the sur- 
roundings of the bird increase the ef- 
fect. The murmur of the stream; the 
soft moonlight which bathes the dewy 
meadow and sheds white waves across 
the woodland track, chequered with 
shadows of clustering fresh May 
leaves,—these are suitable features in 
the realm of this monarch of song, and 
increase the effect. Now it prolongs 
its repetitions till the wood rings. Now 
its note seems as soft as a kiss; now it 
is a loud shout, perchance a threat 
(rrrrrr); now a soft peeuu, peeuu, swell- 
ing in an amazing crescendo. Now it 
imitates the sip sip sip sisisisisi of the 
woodwarbler, now the bubbling notes 
of the nuthatch. The scientific inves- 
tigator is abashed by this tempestu- 
ous song, this wild melody, the tri- 
umph-song of Nature herself, piercing 
beyond the ear, right to the heart. It 
is pleading now! But no, it is declam- 
atory; now weird, now fierce; tri- 
umphant, half merry. One seems to 
hear it chuckle, mock, and defy almost 
in the same breath. 


We cannot doubt that imitation, vol- 
untary and intelligent or involuntary 
and instinctive, has played a great part 
in the evolution of bird-song, even as 
the charm of this natural music is 
heightened by the variety thus intro- 
duced into it—-variety in the beginning, 
or at the end of certain passages (a 
habit of the nightingale), in the range 
and rapidity of utterance, in the inter- 
vals of musical pitch, and in tone. 

Probably the voices of inanimate na- 
ture find an echo in bird-song. The 
evidence of this presented by a natural- 
ist like Mr. W. H. Hudson in his na- 
ture studies in La Plata and Pata- 
gonia, and by Mr. Witchell, carries 
much weight, though it appeals to the 
imagination as much as to the reason. 
The American marsh-wren, whose habi- 
tat is the reedy borders of boglands, 
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imitates the low crackling sound pro- 
duced by air-bubbles forcing their way 
through the soft ground. The belted 
kingfisher, a bird loving the splash of 
cataracts and the hoarse cadences of 
rock-strewn rivers, utters the vocal 
counterpart to this tumult of waters. 
The shelduck and the wigeon imitate 
the whistle of the winds. Birds such 
as the pelican, flamingo, and heron, 
whose paradise is the swamp, the 
ereek, and the muddy banks of slow 
streams, imitate the voices of frogs 
and toads in their calls. The scream 
of the swift is in keeping with the 
swish of scythe-shaped wings as they 
cleave the air. The voice of owls is 
not unlike the moaning of the wind in 
hollow trees. Some wrens appear to 
copy the trickling of noisy rivulets; 
and the robin’s rhythmical song seems 
to echo the musical patter of raindrops 
on leaves. Other birds of mellow 
voices have, perhaps, partly acquired 
their music from the soothing murmur 
of softly flowing streams. Insect 
sounds, also, appear to have been mim- 
icked. The American field-sparrow 
and our grasshopper-warbler reproduce 
the persistent chirp of the field-cricket 
and grasshopper. Animal cries, too, 
have been imitated. The roar of the 
ostrich and of the lion, it is said, are 
so similar that even Hottentots are 
sometimes unable to discriminate be- 
tween them. Mr. Witchell’s summary 
of the argument from imitation pre- 
sents the matter so concisely that it 
will be well to quote it: 


_ All evident imitations furnish proof 
of the influence of surroundings in re- 
gard to the evolution of bird-voices. 
When we remember that probably 
through long ages this principle has 
been ceaselessly operating, and that its 
effects have not necessarily -been lost 
in each generation, but have been per- 
petuated through the agency of filial 
imitation, we need not wonder that the 
cries of birds (imitative or unimitative) 
are so often similar to the sounds 
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which the birds themselves hear daily, 
either in relation to obtaining food and 
to feeding or to the other incidents of 
their lives. On the contrary, it may 
justly be surmised that nearly the 
whole range of bird-song may have 
been affected by the imitative faculty, 
which we know to have so widespread 
an influence in the animal world; and 
that the voice of the bird has been 
attuned to harmony with neighboring 
sounds, just as its colors so often blend 
with those of its surroundings. 


In reviewing what has been so far 
advanced, we conclude that while the 
theory that song-birds learn to sing, to, 
acquire proficiency in their art, and to 
introduce variations into their songs, 
under the influence of imitation, con- 
tains undoubted truth, probably it 
does not contain the whole truth; for 
there is strong evidence that in the 
ease of some species song comes in- 
stinctively, and, as Mr. W. H. Hudson 
says, “is, like other instincts and hab- 
its, purely an inherited memory.” 

There remains to cousider the influ- 
ence of the passion of love on the evo- 
lution of bird-song. We think that the 
influence of love on the production, the 
intensifying, the differentiation of song 
has been much exaggerated. That the 
root of song is found in the rivalry of 
the males in their efforts to charm the 
females in regard to the choice of their 
mates we do not believe; though we 
admit that rivalry has been a powerful 
factor in the development of song. 
During the pairing-season, the male of 
many species plays before the hen bird, 
fluttering with outspread wings, pros- 
trating itself, and performing strange 
antics; while its voice swells and 
breaks with importunate passion. If 
the bird is a migrant, it sings raptur- 
ously before the arrival of the female, 
and this can hardly be a love strain. 
When the hen bird arrives, it is greeted 
with a perfect rush of melody, the 
breast of the male throbbing with the 
hope, so it is said, that it may be se- 
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lected as the most excellent singer 
among many rivals. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is not till courtship is over, 
the nest built, and domestic cares be- 
gun, that the bird utters its full heart. 
“Courtship has the effect,” as Mr. 
Hudson puts it, “of increasing the 
beauty of the performance, giving 
added sweetness, verve, and brilliance 
to the song,” not of originating it. And 
the perfect melody is not that of one 
who woos, but of one who has won. 
Perched in the vicinity of the nest, it 
pours out a continuous strain of song. 

Serious doubts must be thrown on 
the theory that the passion of love is 
the only or the main incentive to sing, 
or is constantly associated with the 
utterance of song; and that females 
choose the male because of superior 
vocal gifts, as well as for their more 
showy color. Indeed, the doctrine of 
sexual selection is far from established. 
“It is true that the females of some 
species aie exercise a preference, but, 
in the vast majority of species, the 
male takes the female it finds, or it 
is able to win from other competitors.” 
It is a question of capture or conquest 
on the part of the male, not of selec- 
tion by the female. 

Song, which in its highest display 
belongs to the spring of the year, is 
utiered in the main by the adult male. 
It is probably a manifestation of vigor 
and exuberant vitality. It is the over- 
flow of the new life and contagious 
gladness which the springtide, with its 
abundance of food and its bright sun- 
shine, bring to the healthy bird. The 
struggle for life is now reduced to a 
minimum, and the songster expends 
its strength and joyance, now at their 
maximum, in unwearying melody. This 
is practically Dr. Wallace’s theory: 


The act of singing is evidently a 
pleasurable one, and it probably serves 
as an outlet for superabundant ner- 
vous energy and excitement. It is sug- 
gestive of this view that the exercise 
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of the vocal power seems to be comple- 
mentary to the development of acces- 
sory plumes and ornaments; all our 
finest singers being plainly colored, 
while the gorgeously ornamented birds 
of the tropics have no song; and those 
which expend much energy in the dis- 
play of plumage have comparatively an 
insignificant development of voice. 


This theory, so far as it affects color, 
and only so far, Dr. Wallace in view 
of further facts has seen fit to modify. 
It is now indisputable that, especially 
in South America, some of the most 
beautiful birds are great singers, while 
whole families of birds of plain plu- 
mage are without the gift of song. 

Song, as is patent to everyone, is not 
confined to the spring of the year. 
During fine autumns and mild winters, 
when food is plentiful, birds sing 
much. Sunshine in any season kindles 
in them glad emotion, and inspires 
song. There is a direct relation be- 
tween pleasurable sensations and the 
expression of joy in animated crea- 
tures. Youth, vigor, plenty, as in civ- 
ilized man so in inferior animals mani- 
fest themselves in 


fits of gladness, affecting them power- 
fully, and standing out in vivid con- 
trast to their ordinary temper... . 
And birds are more subject to this uni- 
versal joyous instinct than mammals, 
more buoyant and graceful in action, 
more loquacious, and have voices so 
much finer, and the gladness shows it- 
self in a greater variety of ways, and 
more regular and beautiful motion, and 
with melody.’ 


We conclude, then, that while the 
evolution of bird-song owes something 
to sexual selection, it owes more to the 
glad emotions which accompany ful- 
ness of vitality and favorable condi- 
tions of existence. It is the perfect 
music of bounding life, as color is 
its perfect flower. 

We commend Mr. Witchell’s careful 


1W. H. Hudson, “The Naturalist in La 


Plata,”’ p. 281. 
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study of this subject to all lovers of 
nature. His volumes are crammed 
with interesting facts, and his theory 
of the evolution of song appears to hold 
the field. At any rate, it is worth the 
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serious attention of “the authorities” 
on the subject of avian life, who, by 
the way, since the days of Darwin 
have done little to investigate the gene- 
sis of bird-song. 


Robert McLeod. 





ANATOLE FRANCE ON CHILDHOOD. 


A portrait of Anatole France repre- 
sents him in his study, surrounded 
with richly bound books, holding in his 
hand and fondly looking at a little 
statuette, a frail masterpiece of Greek 
workmanship. There is no better defi- 
nition of his mind and work, so redo- 
lent they are of scholarly culture and 
artistic refinement. Is it not paradoxi- 
cal that a writer who seems to stand 
so far from unadorned nature should 
have written charming pages on child- 
hood? The psychology of children is 
not something you learn in college. It 
is the most unclassical, - unliterary 
thing in the world. But Anatole 
France, for all his amusing pedantry, 
is no common bookworm. Were it 
merely as a lover of books, he knows 
what a wonderful, invaluable manu- 
script the soul of a child is. Is not 
the history of our own origin written 
there? 

“My Friend’s Book” (“Le Livre de 
mon Ami’’) is supposed to be the work 
of the author’s imaginary friend, Pierre 
Noziére. Pierre Noziére is very much 
like Anatole France, and the recollec- 
tions of his boyish days will explain 
to us much of France’s own mind. He 
was born “in a fine, somewhat de- 
cayed old house . . . facing the Louvre 
and Tuilleries, close to the Palais- 
Mazarin, on the embankment of that 
glorious river, which runs between the 
towers, turrets and spires of old Paris.” 
Is it possible, he asks, that one should 
be quite dull and vulgar-minded after 





being brought up there? His father, 
who was an anthropologist, had his 
house crammed with a lot of strange 
things, “racks of savages’ arms, pi- 
rogues with their paddles, hanging siae 
by side with stuffed alligators ... and 
any number of little skeletons which, 
I thought, had a most spiteful and 
malicious look.” When he went out 
for a walk he saw bookstalls and curi- 
osity shops “filled with the most 
beautiful shapes of art and the most 
interesting relics of the past.” He 
stared at old prints, or admired a rusty 
helmet, and the world, past and pres- 
ent, made its first appearance to him 
through an antiquarian’s window. Such 
surroundings were bound to work upon 
the boy’s imagination. He dreamt at 
night of the goblins he had seen in 
Callot’s quaint etchings. He longed 
after distant lands. After gazing at 
two chinaware magots, which were 
perpetually shaking their heads and 
lolling their tongues, he resolved on 
going to China. “The difficult point 
was how to be taken there by my 
nurse. I was positive that China was 
lying somewhere beyond the Arc de 
Triomphe. But I never contrived to 
push on so far.” 

The swarming of fanciful notions in 


a child’s head, his life in a world of 


his own, are made the subject of de- 
lightful chapters: still more delightful 
perhaps are those which describe the 
exquisite delicacy of his feelings. There 
are a few pages on Pierre Noziére’s 














mother, which are equal to anything. 
She was a sweet, charming soul, with 
“the heavenly patience and joyful sim- 
plicity which belong to those who have 


no business in the world but love.” 
What she taught her little boy, it is 
easier to feel than to explain. She 
taught him what makes life truly 
worth living: she gave him immaterial 


treasures, more valuable than silver 
and gold. “One day, in the small par- 
lor, she laid aside her embroidery 


work, and lifted me up in her arms; 
then, showing me one of the flowers 
on the wall, she said to me: I give 
you this rose. And, to make it easily 
known, she stamped a cross on it with 
her bodkin. Never did any present 
make me so happy.” 

When a boy is six or seven, the inter- 
esting chapter of vocations begins. 
Most boys want to become soldiers or 
omnibus drivers. But Pierre Noziére 
was no ordinary boy. As his mother 
often read to him legends out of the 
“Lives of the Saints,” he thought of 
gratifying his inordinate yearning for 
glory by becoming a saint. The tale 
of his endeavors after holy life is a 
most entertaining one. He began by 
refusing to take his breakfast. Then 
he thought of rivalling St. Simeon 
Stylites. “I climbed up the small cis- 
tern in the kitchen, but I couldn’t settle 
there, for I was quickly ousted by 
Julie, the cook.” His next model was 
St. Nicholas of Patras, who distributed 
his wealth among the poor: he threw 
out of the window some new pennies, 
his marbles and his top; but his father 
simply shut the window and called him 
a stupid boy. Other misadventures 
followed: he was flogged for tearing 
open an old armchair in order to make 
himself a hair-shirt. His conclusion 


was that “it is very hard to practise 
holiness when living with one’s fam- 
ily,” and that the great hermit saints 
were right when they went to the 
desert. He thought of building a hut 
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in the Zoo, which, in his opinion, was 
no less than the Earthly Paradise, 
where all creatures lived together in 
peace. 

The story of his schooldays has not 
much in common with that of the 
average Eton boy. There is little op- 
portunity for games and rompings in 
it. His most wicked pastimes were the 
rearing of caterpillars in his desk, or 
the tricks he played with his chum 
Fontanet’s cap. He formed, with the 
said Fontanet, all sorts of schemes: 
they tried to manufacture swords and 
shields ‘“‘with pasteboard, and pieces of 
the silver paper in which chocolate is 
wrapped.” They intended to write a 
History of France “with all the de- 
tails,” in fifty volumes. They swore 
a feud against some tedious school 
books, and agreed, in case they should 
be used in the next form, “to enlist as 
cabin-boys on board a large ship.” 
Pupils and teachers have given Ana- 
tole France fine opportunities of dis- 
playing his particular kind of humor, 
which cannot be compared save with 
that of Heinrich Heine. It is some- 
thing very enjoyable, but it cannot be 
easily defined: just a touch of mockery, 
without any bitterness in it, something 
very light and exquisite, which will 
not make you roar, but just smile. 

To his own recollections Pierre Nozi- 
ére adds a few stories of his baby-girl 
Suzanne and her little friends. Shall 
I call them stories? They are rather 
philosophical essays—the most humor- 
ous philosophy you ever heard of. For 
instance, Guignol, the French Punch, 
is to Pierre Noziére the subject of deep 
reflections, which are amusingly con- 
trasted with the little girl’s more in- 
genuous views. A dreadful battle takes 
place between Guignol and Old Nick: 
Old Nick is killed. Noziére thinks it 
is rather a pity. 


The Evil One being dead, good-bye to 
sin! Perhaps Beauty, Sin’s ally, will 
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have to go. Perhaps we shall see no 
more the flowers that intoxicate and 
the eyes that bewitch and kill. Then 
what shall become of us in this world? 
Will it be even possible for us to be 
virtuous? It is very doubtful. Guig- 
nol did not sufficiently bear in mind 
that Evil is the necessary counterpart 
of Good, as the shade is that of the 
light; that virtue does wholly consist 
of effort and struggle, and that, if 
there is no more Devil to fight against, 
the Elect will remain as idle as the 
sinners themselves. Life will be mor- 
tally dull. I tell you that when he 
killed Old Nick, Guignol was very un- 
wise indeed. 


He is thus musing: but little Suzanne 
thinks he is sad. She has a notion that 
people who are thinking must be in 
trouble. 


With gentle pity she takes hold of 
my hand, and asks me why I am un- 
happy. I own that I am sorry Guignol 
has killed Old Nick. Then she puts 
her little arms round my neck, and, 

The Academy 
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bringing her mouth close to my ear: 
“T’ll tell you somefin: Guignol, he has 
killed the nigger, but he has not killed 
him for good.” 


Some strict Puritans may think that 
Anatole France’s views on the Bvil 
One are most dangerous. I do not pre- 
tend to say that “Le Livre de mon 
Ami” can be a substitute for the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” But the Attic style, 
the delicate feeling, and the light hu- 
mor make it delicious reading. Perhaps 
the ordinary English reader would not 
care so much for ““M. Bergeret” or “La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque” 
which are very unconventional and 
French in the extreme. But “My 
Friend’s Book” would certainly rank 
among masterpieces in any country— 
as some of the small statuettes, of 
which Anatole France is fond, can, by 
their perfect shape, rival the great 
works which made the Hellenic chisel 
famous. 

Paul Mantouz. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Mr. Clement K. Shorter hazards the 
opinion that Trevelyan’s “Macaulay” 
was the last really good biography in 
English literature. This may seem an 
extreme statement but it is not very 
far from the truth. 


Augustine Birrell has arranged to 
write a book on Andrew Marvell for 
the Macmillan series of English Men 
of Letters. He could scarcely have 
found a more congenial theme, and 
readers of his books will await this 
with special satisfaction. 


Nowadays when historical romance, 
which is neither good history nor good 
fiction in many cases, seems to hold the 


field, it is refreshing to know that there 
is still a demand for real history. 
Little, Brown & Co., the publishers of 
Parkman’s works, report that there is 
a steady and increasing sale of them. 


Captain Mahan is turning his literary 
energies in a novel direction toward the 
preparation of a school history of the 
United States. It is sure to be good 
reading for young America, but it is to 
be republished in England, and it is per- 
haps doubtful whether young John Bull 


- will find it quite to his taste. 


In their popular Library of Art, E. 
P. Dutton & Co. publish a little volume 
on Millet by Romain Rolland, which 
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Miss Clementina Black translates from 
the French. Like the other volumes of 
the series, this gives a concise and in- 
teresting account of the artist’s person- 
al life and his artistic career, and it is 
illustrated with excellent reproductions 
of some of his most famous works. 
' 
The hero of Charles Marriott’s new 
novel, “Love and Honor”, is a well- 
born but poor young Englishman, who 
sets out, at one and twenty, to practise 
the art of living, which by his theory 
“consists in doing without,” on fifteen 
shillings a week. “Pictures? the sea, 
the dawn. Music? the woods, the birds, 
the running brooks.” The vagrant life 
of the roads and the Bohémianism of 
the towns are delightfully described, 
but the story turns into more conven- 
tional chanmels as the current of 
romance catches it, and the society 
folk who fill the last half with their 
intrigues and scandals are not so pi- 
quant or so real as Mark and his Ger- 
man chum. One feels that the key has 
been lost, and the notes jar. John 
Lane. 


Its heroine a fascinating young coun- 
tess, estranged from a vicious husband 
and surrounded by a group of admiring 
philanthropists and statesmen, “The 
Light Behind” might impress one turn- 
ing its pages rapidly as a “society 
novel” of a class already too numerous. 
But its author, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 
has redeemed a familiar situation from 
cheapness or sensationalism not merely 
by the management of her plot, but by 
the skill with which she portrays her 
characters. The Countess herself, 
with all her complexities, the simple- 
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hearted but not sincerer Lady Anne, 
and Dacre, the rising young politician, 
patronized by one and beloved by the 
other, whese fancy wavers between 
the two—are all painted with an in- 
sight and delicacy which extends even 
to the figures in the background of 
the story. Descriptive and meditative 
passages, too, of real brilliancy, give 
the book a standing of its own. John 
Lane. 


Mr. Quaritch has bought for £800, 
in Ghent, a copy of Raoul le Fevre’s 
“The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy.” 
This is the first book printed in the 
English language, and is dated by 
conjecture in the year 1474. It is, how- 
ever, probably not a product of Caxton’s 
press, but printed for him by Colard 
Mansion of Bruges. The translation 
is Caxton’s, and has had a limited re 
vival through the Kelmscott Press re- 
print, for which William Morris de- 
signed the famous “Troy type.” The 
last price for the “Recuyell” of 1474, 
£600, was recorded at the Ashburnham 
sale. 


Mr. Adams’s recent “Life of Hamilton 
Gibson” tells us that the artist’s dis- 
covery of his powers was almost an 
accident. He was working as an insur- 
ance agent, when one day he came upon 
a man drawing on a boxwood block. 
He thought that he could distance the 
performance and tried. He submitted 
the result of his effort to the Harpers, 
but without success. Later they be- 
came his regular publishers and have 
now on their list nine books written and 
illustrated by him. He died at the early 
age of forty-five. 
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WHEN COMES THE HOUR OF 
PARTING. 


When comes the hour of parting; when 
thy face 

Fades into darkness; when I strive to 
call 

Its vanished features out of empty 
space, 

But in a mist of beauty lose them all; 

Then for a while the sunset of thy 
charm 

Dies into deep, impenetrable night; 

And I am haunted by a wild alarm 

Lest love should ne’er unveil its hid- 
den ligkt. 

But darkness lifts the blinding veil of 
day; 

And, gazing upward with new-opened 
eyes, 

I see, immeasurably far away, 

Above the zenith of the midnight 
skies, 

Thee, round whose orb all stars like 
planets move— 

Thee, throned and crowned, the queen 
of light and love. 


Edmond Holmes. 


DOWN TO THE SEAS AGAIN. 


We are bound for blue water, where 
the great winds blow. 

It’s time we got our tacks aboard; time 
for us to go. 

The crowd’s at the capstan and the 

tune’s in the shout. 

A long heave, a strong heave, and 

warp the hooker out. 


Cast the turns off, sonny, stretch the 
rope along. 

Sway taut handsomely, ’n’ someone 
give a song. 

Astern us are the Welsh hills: 
lights o’ the town. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and “roll 
the cotton down.” ; 


the 


The bow-wash is eddying, spreading 
from the bows. : 
Aloft ’n’ loose the tops’ls ’n’ someone 
give a rouse. 
A salt Atlantic chanty shall be music 
to the dead. 
A long pull, a strong pull, and the yard 
to the mast head. 


When Comes the Hour of Parting, Etc. 


Green and merry run the seas: the 
wind comes cold. 

Salt and strong and pleasant and worth 
a mint o’ gold. 

And she’s staggering, swooping, as she 
feels her feet. . 

A long pull, a strong pull, and aft the 
main sheet. 


The blocks are piping: the weather- 
gear strains. 

Such a clatter o’ chain-sheets, the dev- 
il’s in the chains. 

Over us the bright stars: under us the 
drowned. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and we’re 
outward bound. 


Yonder round and ruddy is the mellow 
old moon. 

The red-funnelled tug has gone, and 
now, sonny, soon 

We'll be clear of the Channel, so 
watch how you steer. 

Ease her when she pitches; and, so 
long, my dear. 

The Speaker. 


THE RUSTIC AT THE PLAY. 


Our youth is like a rustic at the play 

That cries aloud in simple-hearted 
fear, 

Curses the villain, 
fray, 

And weeps before 
wreathéd bier. 

Yet once familiar with the changeful 
show, 

He starts no longer at a brandished 
knife, 

But, his heart chastened at the sight 
of woe, 

Ponders the mirrored sorrows of his 
life. 

So tutored too, I watch the moving art 

Of all this magic and impassioned pain 

That tells the story of the human heart 

In a false instance, such as poets 
feign; 

I smile, and keep within the parchment 
furled 

That prompts the passions of this 
strutting world. 


shudders at the 


the maiden’s 


George Santayana. 
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